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HIS house was recently 

referred to by an able 
publisher's representative as 
“the oldest and young- 
est advertising agency” in 
America. 


It's not our fault that we're old- 
timers—in fact, we're immensely 
proud of it. But we're prouder 
yet that we have more vigorous, 
developing, growing accounts than 
we ever had in all our 44 years 
of existence, and proudest of all 
that we have a modern, live, pro- 
gressive set of men who are think- 
ing, planning and doing for these 
clients. 


We could mention offhand 
a half dozen good examples 
of accounts that have come to 
us in the last three or four years 
where the best expression of the 
Ayer influence has been the 
distinctly individual and strikingly 


new presentment of the proposi- 


tion that we have been able to 
work out. 


One of these accounts has 
really revolutionized an_ entire 
trade in its advertising and sales 
aspects and has incidentally de- 
veloped a great many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars worth of 
advertising on the part of am- 
bitious trailers, which makes things 
merry all around and keeps us all 
awake and “‘up to snuff.” 


The point of it all is that here 
is judgment wedded to modemity 
—experience coupled with pro- 
gtessiveness—and such a combi- 
nation is interesting to real business 
men who have a due regard for 
commercial sanity and a weather 
eye toward tomorrow. 


Always glad to hear from folks 
who have their feet on the 
ground, a real excuse for being in 
business, and honestly believe re- 
spect for their product will increase 
with knowledge of it. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


Philadelphia 
Boston 


New York 
Chicago 
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H E had inherited his job as 

the head of a big national 
business. We were discussing 
advertising. “How big is your 
plant?” he asked. ‘How many 
copy writers have you—I con- 
sider copy must important,” he 
said. His fixed idea of efficient 
service was a crowd of copy- 
men matching adjectives for his 
critical selection. 


tee Geer 
AN ad is only an ad to his 


mind—no plan or policy or 
systematic practice of advertis- 
ing is within his province of 
thought. His campaign proves 
up to these negative standards. 
Each ad is a perfectly harmless 
specimen of correct common- 
place. The millions that he 
pays to reach may miss it or 
read it without emotion. 


a a sh 


S UCH advertising misrepre- 

sents the entire industry in 
which it occurs. It is so far be- 
hind the times that it can never 
catch up. Not unless the man- 
at-the-top unbends and listens 
and learns what the people’s de- 
sires really are. 


Bh A 


bE EDERAL solicited this ac- 

count very earnestly because 
it knew that it had the right. 
If it had agreed with the adver- 
tiser, kissed the blarney stone 
and approved his mistaken 
judgment, the account might 
now be Federal’s. But, mark 


this down—we want no account 











so badly that we will agree tp 
wrong policy when we know 
what’s right. That goes, and 
Federal will go further in the 
long run on that basis. Are we 
right? 







Be 


[Tt is interesting to note the 
action of the successful Ey. 
ropean advertiser who invade 
the American market and g. 
lects his advertising agency on 
a comparative basis of ideas ad- 
vanced and service rendered, 
Upon such impartial judgment, 
Federal has just acquired an- 
other prominent foreign ac 
count, which you may have seen, 
as miniaturely illustrated, in the 
metropolitan newspapers. 
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The Supreme Court Decision against 
Price Maintenanée 


The Highest Tribunal Hands Down an Epoch-marking Ruling in 
Sanatogen Case 

















The Supreme Court of the 
United States by the majority 
vote of a full bench—five mem- 
bers concurring and four dissent- 
ing—has, as announced briefly in 
the last issue of Printers’ INK, 
decided adversely to the manu- 
facturer in what.is commonly 
known as the Sanatogen price- 
cutting case. 

This is the notable case, invol- 
ving the manufacturer’s right to 
fix and enforce the resale or re- 
tail price, which has been the sub- 
ject of extended presentation in 
Printers’ INK during the past 
few months. The present deci- 
sion is probably the most import- 
ant.ever handed down by the na- 
tion’s highest tribunal in this 
class of litigation. It gains in 
significance over even the well- 
known Dick-Henry mimeograph 
case, if for no other reason than 
that it represents the prevailing 
opinion of the full membership 
of the United States Supreme 
Court, whereas the decision in 
the Dick- Henry case represented 
the majority opinion of an in- 
complete tribunal and has been 
declared, by lawyers and others, 
not to be finally conclusive for 
that very reason. 


THIS WAS A TEST CASE 


While the present case was pri- 
marily an action for patent in- 
fringement brought by the Bauer 
Chemical Company against a cut- 
rate druggist who sold the one- 
dollar size package of Sanatogen 
for 85 cents, it really attained the 


Table of Contents on page 94 


dignity of a test case from the 
fact that several interested manu- 
facturers volunteered to make 
common cause with the Bauer 
Company. Thus, briefs in sup- 
port of the contentions made by 
the makers of Sanatogen were 
submitted by the manufacturers 
of Waltham Watches, the Gillette 
Safety Razor and Victor Talk- 
ing Machines, while the manu- 
facturers of the Ingersoll Watch 
expressed a willingness to file 
such a brief but, through no 
fault of their own, were unable 
to do so. 


The extreme importance of this. 


epoch-marking decision prompts 
Printers’ INK to present, in full, 
the opinion of the Court, except- 
ing only that introductory re- 
view of the history of the case 
with which the opinion opens and 
which has already been given to 
readers of Printers’ INK. 

Omitting this prelude the opin- 
ion as delivered by Mr. Justice 
Day is as follows: 

“The question propounded is 
‘Did the acts of the appellee in 
retailing at less than the price 
fixed in said notice, original pack- 
ages of Sanatogen purchased of 
jobbers as aforesaid, constitute in- 
fringement of appellants’ patent?” 

“The protection given to in- 
ventors and authors in the Unit- 
ed States originated in the Con- 
stitution, section 8 of Article I of 
which authorizes the Congress 
‘to promote the progress of sci- 
ence and useful arts by securing 
for limited times to authors and 
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inventors the exclusive right 10 
their respective writings and dis- 
coveries.’. This protection, so far 
as inventors are concerned, has 
been conferred by an act of Con- 
gress passed April 10, 1790, and 
subsequent acts and amendments. 
The act of 1790 (I Stat. 109) 
granted ‘the sole and exclusive 
right and liberty of making, con- 
structing, using and vending to 
others to be used, the said in- 
vention or discovery. In 1793 
(I Stat. 318) the word ‘full’ was 
substituted for the word ‘sole’ 
and in 1836 (5 Stat. 117, Sec. 5) 
the word ‘constructing’ was omit- 
ted. This legislation culminated 
in Section 4884 of the Revised 
Statutes, the part with which we 
are dealing being practically iden- 
tical with the act of 1870 (16 
Stat. 198, Sec. 22). It provides 
that every patent shall contain ‘a 
grant to: the patentee, his heirs 
and assigns, for the term of 
seventeen years, of the exclusive 
right to make, use, and vend the 
invention or discovery.’ 


WHAT THE ACT REALLY ASSURED 


“The right to make, use and 
sell an invented article is not de- 
rived from the patent law. This 
right existed before and without 
the passage of the law and was 
always the right of an inventor. 
The act secured to the inventor 
the exclusive right to make, use 
and vend the thing patented, and 
consequently to prevent others 
from exercising like privileges 
without the consent of the pat- 
entee. Bloomer vs. McQuewan, 
14 How. 539, 549; Continental 
Paper Bag Co. vs. Eastern Paper 
Bag Co., 210 U. S. 405, 425. It 
was passed for the purpose of 
encouraging useful invention and 
promoting new and useful im- 
provements by the protection 
and stimulation thereby given to 
inventive genius, and was intend- 
ed to secure to the public, after 
the ‘lapse of the exclusive privi- 
leges granted, the benefit of such 
inventions and improvements. 
With these beneficent purposes 
in view the act of Congress 
should be fairly or even liberally 
construed; yet, while this prin- 
ciple is generally recognized, care 





should be taken not to extend by 
judicial construction the rights 
and privileges which it was the 
purpose of Congress to bestow, 

“In framing the act and de- 
fining the extent of the rights 
and privileges secured to a pat- 
entee Congress did not use tech- 
nical or occult phrases, but in 
simple terms gave an _ inventor 
the exclusive right to make, use 
and vend his invention for a defi- 
nite term of years. The right to 
make can scarcely be made plain- 
er by definition, and embraces 
the construction of the thing in- 
vented. The right to use is a 
comprehensive term and embraces 
within its meaning the right to 
put into service any given inven- 
tion. .And Congress did not stop 
with the express grant of the 
rights to make and to use. Rec- 
ognizing that many inventions 
would be valuable to the inventor 
because of sales of the patented 
machine or device to others, it 
granted also the exclusive right 
to vend the invention covered by 
the letters patent. To vend is 
also a term readily understood 
and of no doubtful import. Its 
use in the statute secured to the 
inventor the exclusive right to 
transfer the title for a considera- 
tion to others. In the exclusive 
rights to make, use and_ vend, 
fairly construed, with a view to 
making the purpose of Congress 
effectual, reside the extent of the 
patent monopoly under the stat- 
utes of the United States. 
Bloomer vs. McQuewan, supra, 
549. We need not now stop to 
consider the rights to sell and 
convey, and to license others to 
sell or use inventions, which 
rights have been the subject of 
consideration in the numerous 
reported cases to be found in the 
books. We are here concerned 
with the construction of the stat- 
ute in the aspect arid under the 
facts now presented. 


QUESTION BEFORE THE 
COURT 


THE REAL 


“The case presented pertains to 
goods purchased by jobbers with- 
in the District of Columbia and 
sold to the appellee at prices not 
stated, and resold by .him at re- 
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If Everybody’s Magazine and any 
other periodical were handed to you 
at the same time, you know which 
you would open first. 


The expectancy of finding something 
different in Everybody’s is what gives it its 
distinct place with its readers. 


There’s always something of an unusual 
character in Everybody’s. 


It is always a little different. 


It possesses a distinctive personality just 
as this man or that man possesses individ- 
uality beyond his fellows. 


Everybody’s readers are peculiarly re- 
sponsive to Everybody’s advertisers. The 
vitality of the magazine guarantees the 
vitality of its readers. You can interest 
these readers in the same magazine that 
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tail at less than the price of one 
dollar fixed in the notice. The 
question, therefore, now before 
this court for judicial determina- 
tion is: May a patentee by a no- 
tice limit the price at which fu- 
ture retail sales of the patented 
article may bé made, such article 
being in the hands ‘of a retailer 
by purchase from a jobber who 
has paid to the agent of the pat- 
entee the full price asked for the 
article sold? 

“The object of the notice - is 
said to be to effectually maintain 
prices and to prevent ruinous 
competition by the cutting of 
prices in sales of the patented 
article. That such purpose could 
not be accomplished by agree- 
ments concerning articles not 
protected by the patent monopo- 
ly was settled by this court in 
the case of Dr. Miles Medical 
Co. vs. Park & Sons Company, 
220 U. S. 373, in which it was 
held that an attempt to thus fix 
the price of an article of general 
use would be against public pol- 
icy and void. It was doubtless 
within the power of Congress to 
confer such right of restriction 
upon a patentee. Has it done so? 
The question has not been deter- 


mined in any previous case in 
this court, so far as we are 
aware. It was dealt with under 


the copyright statute, however, in 
the case of Bobbs-Merrill Co. vs. 
Straus, 210 U. S. 339. In that 
case it was undertaken to limit 
the price of copyrighted books 
for sale at retail by a notice on 
each book fixing the price at one 
dollar and stating that no dealer 
was licensed to sell it for less 
and that a sale at a less price 
would be treated as an infringe- 
ment of the copyright. It was 
there held that the statute, in se- 
curing to the holder of the copy- 
right the sole right to vend copies 
of the book, conferred a priv- 
ilege which, ‘when the book was 
sold, was exercised by the holder, 
and that the right secured by the 
statute was thereby exhausted. 
The court also held that it was 
not the purpose of the law to 
grant the further right to qualify 
the title of future purchasers by 
means of the printed notice af- 








INK 





fixed to the book, and that to give 
such right would extend the stat- 
ute beyond its fair meaning and 
secure privileges not intended to 
be covered by the act of Con- 
gress. In that case it was recog- 
nized that there are differences 
between the copyright statute and 
the patent statute, and the pur- 
pose to decide the question now 
before us was expressly dis- 
claimed. 

“Section 4,952, Revised Stat- 
utes, a part of the copyright act, 
secures to an author, inventor, 
designer or proprietor of books, 
maps, charts or dramatic or mu- 
sical compositions the sole liber- 
ty of printing, reprinting, pub- 
lishing, completing, copying, exe- 
cuting, finishing and _ vending 
them. While that statute differs 
from the patent statute in terms 
and in the subject matter intend- 
ed to be protected, it is apparent 
that in the respect. involved in 
the present inquiry there is a 
strong similarity between and 
identity of purpose in the two 
statutes. 


ANALYSIS OF PATENT RIGHTS 


“In the case of patents the ex- 
clusive right to vend the inven- 
tion or discovery is added to the 
like right to make and use the 
subject matter of the grant, and 
in the case of copyrights the sole 
right of multiplying and repro- 
ducing books and other composi- 
tions is coupled with the similar 
right of ‘vending the same.’ So 
far as the use of the terms 
‘vend’ and ‘vending’ is concerned, 
the protection intended to be se- 
cured is substantially identical. 
The sale of a patented article is 
not essentially different from the 
sale of a book. In each case to 
vend is to part with the thing 
for a consideration. It is insist- 
ed that the purpose to be sub- 
served by notices such as are now 
under consideration—keeping up 
prices and preventing competi- 
tion—is more essential to the 
protection of patented inventions 
than of copyrighted articles; and 
it is said that the copyrighted ar- 
ticle may be and usually is sold 
for a lump consideration by the 
author or composer and that he 
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has no interest in the subsequent 
sales of the work, while patented 
inventions require large outlays 
to create and maintain a market. 

“To some extent this conten- 
tion may be based upon fact, 
nevertheless it is well known that 
in many instances the compensa- 
tion an author receives is the roy- 
alties upon sales of his book or 
a percentage of profits, which 
makes it desirable that he shall 
have the protection of devices in- 
tended to keep up the market and 
prevent the cutting of prices. 
But these considerations could 
have had little weight in framing 
the acts. In providing for grants 
of exclusive rights and privileges 
to inventors and authors we think 
Congress had no intention to use 
the term ‘vend’ in one sense in 
the patent act and ‘vending’ in 
another in the copyright law. 
Protection in the exclusive right 
to sell is aimed at in both in- 
stances, and the terms used in 
the statutes are to all intents the 
same. 


PATENT AND COPYRIGHT LAWS 
COMPARED 


“Tt is apparent that the prin- 
cipal difference in the enactments 
lies in the presence of the word 
‘use’ in the patent statute and its 
absence in the copyright law. An 
inventor has not only the exclu- 
sive right to make and vend his 


invention or discovery, but he 
has the like right to use it, and 
when a case comes fairly within 
the grant of the right to use, that 
use should be protected by all 
means properly within the scope 
of the statute. In Bement vs. Na- 
tional Harrow Co., 186 U. S. 70, 
the owner of a patent granted a 
license to the defendant to manu- 
facture and sell harrows embod- 
ied in the invention covered by 
the patent. The license provided 
for the payment to the licensor 
by the licensee of a royalty of 
one dollar for each harrow or 
frame sold and stipulated that 
the licensee was not to sell to any 
person for a less price than that 
named and that the license was 
subject to change from time to 
time. The case was one arising 
upon license agreements, origi- 


INK 


nating in a state court, and did 
not involve the construction of 
the patent act in the circum. 
stances now disclosed. 


IMPORTANCE OF DICK-HENRY CASE 


“Chief reliance, however, of the 
plaintiff in this case is upon the 
recent decision of this court in 
Henry vs. Dick Co., 224 U. S.1, 
An examination of the opinion 
in that case shows that the re- 
striction was sustained because 
of the ‘right to use the machine 
granted in the patent statute, dis- 
tinguishing in that respect the 
patent from the copyright act, 
In that case a patented mimeo- 
graph had been sold which bore 
an inscription in the form of a 
notice that the machine was sold 
with the license restriction that 
it might only be used with stencil, 
ink and other supplies made by 
the A. B. Dick Company, the 
owners of the patent. The al- 
leged infringer sold to the pur- 
chaser of the mimeograph a can 
of ink suitable for use with the 
machine with full knowledge of 
the restriction and with the ex- 
pectation that the ink sold would 
be used in connection with the 
machine. It is expressly stated 
in the opinion that the machine 
was sold at cost or less and that 
the patentee depended upon. the 
profit realized from the sale of 
non-patented articles to be used 
with the machine for the profit 
which he expected to realize from 
his invention (224 U. S. 26). 
After commenting upon the copy- 
right statutes and the resemblance 
between the author’s right to 
vend copies of his work and the 
patentee’s right to vend the et 
ented thing, it was said (p. 46) 

“*To the inventor, by § 4,884, 
Revised Statutes, there is granted 
the exclusive right to make, use 
and vend the invention or dis- 
covery. This grant, as defined in 
Bloomer vs. McQuewan, 14 How, 
539, 549, consists altogether in the 
right to exclude everyone from 
making, using or vending the 
thing patented. Thus there are 
several substantive rights, and 
each is the subject of subdivision, 
so that one person may be per- 
mitted to make, but neither to 
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sell nor use the patented thing. 
To another may be conveyed the 
right to sell, but within a limited 
area, or for a particular use, 
while to another the patentee 
may grant only the right to make 
and use, or to use only for spe- 
cific purposes. Adams vs. Burke, 
17 Wall 453; Mitchell vs. Hawley, 
16 Wall 544; Rubber Co. vs. 
Goodyear, 9 Wall 788, 799.’ 
“That case was distinguished 
from Bobbs-Merrill vs. Straus, 
supra, construing the copyright 
act, because of the difference in 
the terms of the copyright and 
patent statutes, the patent act 
conferring not only the right to 
make and sell, but the exclusive 
right to use the subject matter of 
the patent. It was under the 
right to use that the license no- 
tice in question was sustained, 
and it is obvious that the notice 
in that case dealt with the use of 
the machine and limited it to use 
only with the paper, ink and sup- 
plies of the manufacture of the 
patentee. 
it was a qualified 


transferred, V 
title, giving a right to use the 
machine only with certain speci- 


fied supplies. It was said in the 
Dick case that ‘there is no colli- 
sion whatever between the deci- 
sion in the Bobbs-Merrill case 
and the present opinion. Each 
rests upon a construction of the 
applicable statute, and the spe- 
cial facts of the cases.’ 


DISCUSSION OF TERMS OF LICENSE 


“Tt is contended in argument 
that the notice in this case deals 
with the use of the invention, be- 
causé the notice states that the 
package is licensed ‘for sale and 
use at a price not less than one 
dollar,’ that a purchase is an ac- 
ceptance of the conditions, and 
that all rights revert to the pat- 
entee in event of violation of the 
restriction. But in view of the 
facts certified in this case, as to 
what took place concerning the 
article in question, it is a perver- 
sion of terms to call the transac- 
tion in any sense a license to use 
the invention. The jobber from 
whom the appellee purchased had 
previously bought, at a price 
which must be deemed to have 


While the title was- 


INK 


been satisfactory, the packages 
of Sanatogen atterwards sold to 
the appellee. The patentee had 
no interest in the proceeds of the 
subsequent sales, no right to any 
royalty thereon or to participa- 
tion in the profits thereof. The 
packages were sold with as full 
and complete title as any article 
could have when sold in the open 
market, excepting only the at- 
tempt to limit the sale or use 
when sold for not less than one 
dollar. In other words, the title 
transferred was full and com- 
plete with an attempt to reserve 
the right to fix the price at which 
subsequent sales could be made. 
There is no showing of a quali- 
fied sale for less than value for 
limited use with other articles 
only, as was shown in the Dick 
case. There was no transfer of 
a limited right to use this inven- 
tion, and to call the sale a license 
to use is a mere play upon words. 


REAL QUESTION STATED 


“The real question is whether 
in the exclusive right secured by 
statute to ‘vend’ a patented ar- 
ticle, there is included the right, 
by notice, to dictate the price at 
which subsequent sales of the ar- 
ticle may be made. The patentee 
relies solely upon the notice quo- 
ted to control future prices in the 
resale by a purchaser of an ar- 
ticle said to be of great utility 
and highly desirable for general 
use. The appellee and the job- 
bers from whom he purchased 
were neither the agents nor the 
licensees of the patentee. They 
had the title to, and the right 
to sell, the article purchased with- 
out accounting for. the  pro- 
ceeds to the patentee and with- 
out making any further pay- 
ment than had already been made 
in the purchase from the agent 
of the patentee. Upon such facts 
as are now presented we think 
the right to vend secured in the 
patent statute is not distinguish- ‘ 
able from the right of vending 
given in the copyright act. In 
both instances it was the inten- 
tion of Congress to secure an ex- 
clusive right to sell, and there is 
no grant of a privilege to keep up 
prices and prevent competition 
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by notices restricting the price ‘at 
which the article may be resold. 
The right to vend conferred by 
the patent law has been exercised, 
and the added restriction is be- 
yond the protection and purpose 
of the act. This being so, the 
case is brought within that line 
of cases in which this court from 
the beginning has held that a pat- 
entee who has parted with a pat- 
ented machine by passing title to 
a purchaser has placed the ar- 
ticle beyond the limits of the 
monopoly secured by the patent 
act. 

“In Adams vs. Burke, 17 Wall, 
453, Mr. Justice Miller delivering 
the opinion of the court, perti- 
nently said (p. 455): 

“*The vast pecuniary results 
involved in such cases, as well as 
the public interest, admonish us 
to proceed with care, and to de- 
cide in each case no more than 
what is directly in issue. 

“The true ground on which 
these decisions rest is that the 
sale by a person who has the full 
right to make, sell, and use such 
a machine carries with it the right 
to the use of that machine to the 
full extent to which it can be 
used in point of time. 

“‘The right to manufacture, the 

right to sell, and the right to use 
are each substantive rights, and 
may be granted or conferred sep- 
arately by the patentee. 
“‘But, in the essential nature 
of things, when the patentee, or 
the person having his rights, sells 
a machine or instrument whose 
sole value is in its use, he receives 
the consideration for its use and 
he parts with the right to restrict 
that use. The article, in the lan- 
guage of the court, passes with- 
out the limit of the monopoly. 
That is to say, the patentee or 
his assignee having in the act of 
sale received all the royalty or 
consideration which he claims for 
the use of his invention in that 
particular machine or instrument, 
it is open to the use of the pur- 
chaser without further restric- 
tion on account of the monopoly 
of the patentees.’ 

“Bloomer vs. McQuewan, supra; 
Goodyear vs. Beverly, Rubber Co., 
1 Cliff. 348, 354, 10 Fed. Cases ° 
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638; Chaffee vs. Boston Belting 
Co,, 22 How. 217, 223; Keeler ys. 
Standard Folding Bed Co., 157 
U. S. 659. 

_ “Holding these views, the ques- 
tion propounded by the Court of 
Appeals will be answered in the 
negative and it is so ordered.” 


THE DISSENTING JUSTICES 


Concurring in this opinion were 
the Chief Justice and Justices: 
Day, Pitney, Hughes and Lamar, 
Dissenting were Justices McKen- 
na, Holmes, Lurton and Van De- 
vanter. The minority members 
of the court did not present a dis- 
senting opinion, but contented 
themselves with the mere state- 
ment that they dissented. 

It is of interest to note that 
the four members who dissent- 
ed in this case are the jurists who 
were responsible for the decision 
in the Dick-Henry mimeograph 
case. And the three dissenters in 
that case are to be found in the 
majority in this Sanatogen case. 
The balance.of power was shift- 
ed, so to speak, by the presence 
of Mr. Justice Day, who was ab- 
sent from court when the mim- 
eograph case was decided, and 
by the addition to the Supreme 
bench of Mr. Justice Pitney, who 
has been. appointed since the 
Dick-Henry decision was handed 
down. 

+o -—-— 
FLOING GOES WITH McCANN 
AGENCY 


Wilfred O. Floing, who has been in 
charge of the art department of the 
Barnes-Crosby Company’s Detroit_office, 
has become art director of the Detroit 
office of the H. K. McCann Company. 


—__—_+e+—____ 
KETCHUM PUT IN CHARGE OF 
TWO ST. LOUIS PUBLICATIONS 


Charles R. Ketchum is in charge of 
the advertising departments of the St. 
Louis Weekly Republic and the weekly 
Farm Progress, both issued by the Re- 
public. 

Lccaplolstielllameacactdiat 
CLARKE NOW ON LARKIN STAFF 


Hugh J. Clarke. formerly advertising 
manager of the Robinson & Cranford 
chain of grocery stores in vor pee 
is now on the advertising staff of the 
Larkin Company, Buffalo. 
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THE CORPORATION 
SCHOOL MOVEMENT 


It begins to look as if this coun- 
try is on the eve of a “corpora- 
tion school” movement—a move- 
ment that will have a pronounced 
effect on the sales and advertising 
departments of large concerns. 

It is no new thing for corpora- 
tions like the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, the General Electric Co., the 
New York Edison Co and others 
to give certain kinds of instruc- 
tion to those who enter their em- 
ploy. In fact, such instruction 
has been aimost a necessity be- 
cause of the very small proportion 
of young people who receive 
vocational training. 

For several years the New 
York Edison Co. has been carry- 
ing out an educational plan for 
the benefit of its employees, which 
plan included a long series of lec- 
tures by prominent men on sub- 
jects running all the way from 
first aid to the injured to il- 
luminating engineering and sales- 
manship. ; 

The National Association of 
Corporation Schools is a recently 
formed organization of a number 
of concerns interested .in educa- 
tional work among their employees. 
The idea behind the organization 
is that co-operation will result in 
exchange of views and ex- 
periences and that the association 
as a whole will be able to have 
texts and lectures arranged more 
easily and economically than the 
separate corporations could do. 

A convention of the representa- 
tives of these corporations has 
been arranged for early in June, 
with the meeting place at Dayton, 
Ohio, in the convention hall of 
the National Cash Register Co.— 
one of the corporations keenly in- 
terested in the movement. 

The General Electric Co., West- 
inghouse Company, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Curtis Publishing Co., 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. New 
York Edison Co., and other cor- 
porations of this calibre. are 
Prominent in the movement. 

—_~+o+—_—_—_ 


Absalom was hanging by his hair. | 

“What an advertisement for a hair 
tonic!” they cried. ae 

Thus we see the advertising instinct 
is not modern.—Judge. 


DEALERS NOT LIABLE FOR BAD 
BRANDED FOOD 


The Supreme Court of Maine arrived 
at the decision that in order to give 
their brand of corn a’ legitimate status 
in the market, the packers must r- 
antee every can under the Pure Food 
act of Congress of 1906. Dealers who 
sell to their customers a high grade of 
goods, packed and inspected in accord- 
ance with approved methods, and ex- 
pressly guaranteed under the Pure Food 
act, with no defect discovered by the 
exercise of the sense of sight, smell or 
taste, and hotel keepers and victualers 
who furnish such goods to their guests 
for food, are not liable for injuries to 
such customers or guests caused by ear- 
ing such food, though it is in fact 
found to be poisonous. Bigelow vs. 
Maine Central R. R. Co., 109 Maine; 
85 Atl. 396. Whatever liability for 
damages there may be in such a case 
must rest solely upon the packer who 
cans the goods. In view of these rules 
of liability for injuries, and the benefi- 
cent legislation, both federal and state, 
designed to protect the people against 
the dangers of impure and unwhole- 
some food, it is incumbent upon pack- 
ers to exercise great vigilance and pre- 
caution in their endeavors to select for 
canning only such products as are en- 
tirely suitable for that purpose; and when 
they have manifestly acted in good faith 
in rejecting any products offered under 
a contract which requires it to be suit- 
able for packing, their conduct should 
be reviewed by the court with every 
consideration consistent with the rights 
of others.—New York “Journal of Com- 
merce.” 

—————_~+0+——- — 

ENZINGER JOINS WALTER G. 

BRYAN 


George C. Enzinger, who has been 
connected with Taylor & Evans, adver- 
tising counselors, St. Louis, for two 
years, will become associated with Wal- 
ter G. Bryan, Chicago, in newspaper 
promotion advertising. He will be en- 
gaged in the campaigns for the Daily 
News and the Record-Herald. Mr. En. 
zinger previously was a member of the 
advertising staff of a St. Louis after- 
noon newspaper. Mr. Bryan is the 
former advertising manager of the St. 
Louis Star and Kansas City Journal. 


—_——+or——_— 
SANDS PRESIDENT OF MERIDEN 
“JOURNAL” 


At a special meeting of the directors 
of the Journal, Publishing Company, 
Meriden, Conn., publishers of the Meri- 
den Evening Journal, F. E. Sands, who 
has been advertising manager of the 
company, was elected president of the 
company, sticceeding Francis Atwater, 
who is to retire from the business. 


—_— + 


N. T. Brotherton has resigned as sec- 
retary and general manager of the 
Keeton Motor Company, Detroit, to join 
the staff of the Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany, advertising specialists, Detroit. 
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NOTICE: 


In the United States District Court 
Northern District of Ohio 
Eastern Division 


The O. J. Gude Company 
of New York 
Complainant In Equity 

on. f = No. 106 
The A. & W. Electric Sign Company 
Defendant 





From Memorandum Opinion 


This suit is based on the patent to Alcock, No. 648,677, issued May} 
1900, on an application filed July 7, 1899. 


The claims of the patent are as follows :— 


1. In an illuminated advertising device, the combination with the representation 
a figure in several attitudes or positions which would be successively taken w 
by the figure in making a given movement, electric lamps arranged on a nit 

“ber of circuits and one or more of which is common toe two or more attitudd 
or positions of the figure and others of which are only lighted up when the figurl 
is shown in one of its several attitudes or positions and a switch controllin 
the lamp circuits, the movable contact of which will complete each of sever 
of the circuits in consecutive order, and approximately simultaneously with th 
breaking of each preceding circuit, as set forth. 


2. In an advertising device, the combination of several groups of electric inca 
descent lamps so arranged on several circuits as to form or illuminate th 
outline of a design or figure, or portions thereof, in different attitudes som 
of said groups being common to two or more attitudes with switching mechan 
ism, by the operation of which the group of lamps on one circuit are switched 
off simultaneously, or nearly simultaneously, with the switching on of th 
circuit of the succeeding group of lamps thereby making the design or figure 
appear to assume different attitudes, substantially as described. 


I am of the opinion that the patent is valid, that it has been infringd® 
by the defendant. A decree may be drawn in conformity to this 
memorandum and an order entered in accordance with the prayer o 
the bill of complaint. 


WILL1AM L., Day, Judge. 


Cleveland, Ohio, May 28, 1913. 
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his patent covers the type of signs shown in accompany- 
ing photographs which have made the “Great White Way” 
amous throughout the world. 

More than 200,000 transients representing every section of 
he Globe visit New York every day and to them the 
electrical displays along Broadway are one of the great 
sights of the metropolis. 

All famous Europeans, notably Arnold Bennett, Pierre Loti, 
etc, have marveled at the electrical display on the Great 
White Way and complimented the signs in their writings. 
Advertisers using these displays become locally, nationally 
and internationally famous at a bound. 

Infringements of this patent will hereafter be prosecuted 
to the full extent of the law—by 


~The 0.J.Gude Co.N... J 
220 West 42d Street, New York 
“Creators of the Great White Way’”’ 
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June 2, 1913 


McClure’s Magazine 


Change of rate effective beginning 
with the issue of February, 1914 


The advertising rate for McClure's Ma azine, 

based upona rebate-backed guarantee of 000 

net paid average monthly edition, effective be- 

ginning with the issue of February, 1914, will 

4 $2.50 per agate line and $525.00 per page 
at. 


This net paid fe uarantee of 500,000 circulation 


ect with the September, 1913, 


will go into e 
issue. 


Existing rates for McClure's Magazine are to 
remain in effect until November 15th, 1913— 
the closing date for the January i issufe. 


Contracts for space at the present rates, now 
in our hands, will be completed. New con- 
tracts extending beyond February, 1914, must 
be in accordance with the new rate. 


Advertising — > 


The McClure Publications, Inc. 
McClure Building, New York 
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BIG CITY SAMPLING 





THE BACK DOOR AND FRONT DOOR 
METHODS OF REACHING APART- 
MENT HOUSE DWELLERS—TWO 
DIFFERENT OPINIONS AS TO WHEN 
TO RE-SAMPLE—HOW BABBITT IS 
AVOIDING WASTE OF GOODS AT 
FOOD SHOWS, ETC. 








By Roy W. Johnson. 


People who live in the big cit- 
ies aren’t essentially any differ- 
ent from those who live in the 
small towns or on the farms, but 
they are hedged about with a lot 
of pomp and circumstance. They 


will respond to an advertising ap- ° 


peal just about as readily as their 
small town cousins—after the ap- 
peal has been carried past the 
array of elevator boys and hall 
porters and parlor servants who 
exist for the sole purpose of 
keeping annoyances—or_ what 
they choose to consider annoy- 
ances—at a respectful distance. 
The business man going down- 
town in a taxicab because the 
subway- is so crowded, has as 
highly developed a taste for 
breakfast food or pickles or mar- 
malade as the small town lawyer 
who puts on his seersucker coat 
after breakfast and _ strolls 
around the corner to his office on 
the second floor over the gene- 
ral store. But to reach the busi- 
ness man in the taxicab it is nec- 
essary to dodge a lot of other 
traffic and unwind a lot of red 
tape, while a sample of the goods 
dropped on the sidewalk in front 
of the country lawyer will get 
discussed at the drug store and 
be carried home for trial at noon. 

Manufacturers who have tried 
sampling both in the big cities 
and in the small towns say that 
there is little if any difference in 
the results per dollar of expendi- 
ture. It is harder to get the 
goods “inside” in the big city, 
and more time must be spent in 
preliminaries, but this is offset by 
the greater density of the popu- 
lation. The sampler may spend 
~ some time finding his entry to a 
large apartment house, but after 
he is once inside he can reach 
fifty to a hundred families. To 
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reach that number in the small 
town might mean a mile of walk- 
ing and a lengthy wait on each 
individual doorstep, to say noth- 
ing of the extra time required to 
explain to each family the rea- 
sons for the call. 

Big city sampling—which is in 
effect apartment house sampling 
—requires strategy of no mean 
order, for there are plenty of in- 
dividuals, in uniform and out of 
it, ready and anxious to hold 
strength tests with all comers. 
That is one of the reasons why a 
certain method is most successful 
when carried on by women. 


TWO GENERAL METHODS 


There are, generally speaking, 
two methods of apartment house 
sampling: the back door method 
and the front door _ system. 
Their applicability depends | some- 
what upon the goods and *some- 
what upon other features of the 
campaign. Some manufacturers 
have used both with success, and 
both seem to be equally good in 
proportion to the expense in- 
volved. 

The back door method consists, 
briefly, of going to the. delivery 
entrance with a basket of sam- 
ples, and putting them on the 
dumb-waiter with a sign reading 
“take one.” The dumb-waiter is 
sent to the top floor, and th¢ bell 
rung at that and each successive 
floor all the way down. This gets 
the goods directly into the kit- 
chen, and into: the hands of one 
of the servants. There is, of 
course, no opportunity to deliver 
any oral selling talk, and the cir- 
cular around the sample must tell 
the whole story. 

The back door method is most 
useful with articles used directly 
in the kitchen—such as cleansing 
powder, polishing cloths and the 
like—and_ grows less effective as 
the appeal is more exclusively ad- 
dressed to the front of the house. 
One conspicuous: advantage of it 
is the fact that the manufacturer 
can use his own crews, which is 
not so easily done in connection 
with the other system. 

Some manufacturers send out 
a crew of three to six men and 


.a foreman who drives the wagon 
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and visits dealers in the locality. 
Each sampler, when he takes his 
basket around to the delivery en- 
trance, chalks his number on the 
sidewalk or on a gate-post where 
the foreman can see it. The lat- 
ter keeps track of the time each 
man is in a house, and if an ex- 
tra long stay indicates trouble, is 
expected to go to the sampler’s 
assistance. Manufacturers who 
have tried this method say that it 
works very well. Some people, 
they say, will take two or three 
samples off the dumb-waiter, but 
as a rule the only trouble experi- 
enced is in connection with apart- 
ment house employees who regard 
the whole scheme as an unwar- 
ranted intrusion. Samples have 
been distributed in this way, ac- 
cording to estimates furnished 
by manufacturers, at a cost of 
from $7.50 to $10.50 per thousand, 
according to the size of the sam- 
ples. 


WORKINGS OF THE FRONT DOOR 
SYSTEM 


The front door system is much 
more expensive in its first cost, 
though its results seem to be pro- 
portionately about the same. It 
is, moreover, seldom that it can 
be successfuily done by the man- 
ufacturer’s own crews. Women 
are much more successful than 
men because they are less likely 
to be “thrown out,” and because 
they are usually more skilful at 
getting past parlor servants. 

As a rule, a front door sam- 
pling expedition is arranged for 
by the manufacturer by contract 
with a professional sampler at so 
much per thousand samples dis- 
tributed. One manufacturer has 
paid as high as $14 per thousand, 
and one as low as $10, depending 
upon the size of the sample and 
somewhat upon the territory to 
be covered. 

The professional 
equipped with lists 


sampler is 
giving the 
name of at least one tenant in 
each apartment house to be vis- 


ited. One professional sampler 
in New York claims to have the 
name and apartment number of 
a tenant in every apartment 
house on the West Side, kept 
continually up to date. Most of 


them are located on the top 
floors, which is an advantage in 
the operation of the scheme, 
Women are employed almost 
exclusively women who can 
dress well and carry the part of 
a well-to-do acquaintance solicit- 
ing for some charity, or any 
other role which might fit a par- 
ticular occasion and excuse the 
presence’ of a basket. Entering 
the elevator, the sampler asks by 
name for the known tenant, and 
is admitted to one of the top 
floors, from which it is easy to 
work down, ringing the front 
door bells and delivering any 
message required along with the 
sample. 
CHECKING UP PROFESSIONAL SAM- 
PLERS 


The drawback to this system 
lies in the fact that it is very dif- 
ficult to check up the number of 
samples actually distributed to 
possible customers, since the 
manufacturer is not using his 
own crews. Some manufactur- 
ers have tried sending an inspect- 
or along on the sample wagon, 
but it has not proved satisfactory, 
because after the sampler has 
once entered an apartment house 
she is practically out of reach un- 
til she finishes. The inspector 
has no means of finding out what 
is done with the samples, or how 
the sampler puts in her time. 

One concern has tried the plan 
of having the sampler present, 
with the free sample, a coupon 
good at the grocer’s for a full-size 
package of the goods. Persons 
who accepted the coupon were 
urged to sign their names on the 
stub from which it was torn, the 
stub remaining in a book carried 
by the sampler. This afforded a 
rough means of checking, but 
was not worth the extra trouble 
entailed, so it has been discontin- 
ued. 

Several manufacturers of 
household articles have recently 
taken up the co-operative sam- 
pling idea as promoted by several 
individuals through the motion 
picture theatres and the cheaper 
vaudeville houses. The plan is 
to go to several manufacturers 
and get them to donate full- 
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sized packages of their goods. 
Each package is ticketed with a 
number, which corresponds to the 
number of an admission ticket 
which will be sold for a given 
performance, or to a number 
which shall be drawn out of a 
hat, or turned up in some other 
time-honored way. The affair is 
announced as an “auction,” or a 
“country store,” or some other 
fanciful name, and is bulletined 
(with a complete list of the prod- 
ucts offered) as an extra feature 
on some particular night. No 
consideration is required besides 
the regular admission ticket to 
the regular show, hence it is be- 
lieved that there can be no viola- 
tion of the lottery law if the 
feature is advertised through the 
mails. 

The scheme is put on as an ex- 
tra “act,” either after the regu- 
ar show or during an intermis- 
sion. There is a “spieler” who 
makes a humorous talk, sand- 
wiching in a lot of sales talk 
about the various articles which 
are handed over to the holders of 
the proper numbers. These fea- 
tures have become very popular 
with a certain class of theatre 
patrons, and several houses are 
making them a regular attraction 
on certain nights of the week. 


COST PER ITEM FOR SAMPLING 


As to the results which ought 
to be expected from sampling, 
authorities (those who have tried 
it) differ. One concern which has 
used sampling with ‘considerable 
success, maintains that its cam- 
paign should not cost more than 
a given sum per case of increased 
sales. In other words, it sets 
aside 65 cents as the most it can 
afford to pay in sampling in order 
to sell a case of 36 packages. Its 
sampling is carried on very skil- 
fully and carefully, starting al- 
ways as a nucleus with territory 
where its goods are known. But 
it always waits until the in- 
creased sales bring the cost down 
to 65 cents a case before resam- 
pling. 


For example, some three years © 


ago the company sampled a sec- 
tion of New York City, starting 
with some stores on Ninth ‘ave- 
nue, which carried the goods. 
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Some $3,000 were spent ‘in the 
campaign. According to the 
company’s system it should pro- 
duce an increased sale of 1,950 
cases in the territory, and until 
it did produce that increase, no 
further work should be done 
there. Last February the re- 
quired increase was reached, and 
the company is preparing to re- 
sample the district. 

In contrast to this is the ex- 
perience of a concern, also a very 
successful sampler, which consid- 
ers it a good result if the sam- 
pling campaign gets the goods on 
the shelves of a few big dealers 
who had hitherto refused to car- 
ry them. This concern has spent 
$2,500,000 during the last three 
years in advertising a new addi- 
tion to a family of products, and 
the infant is just beginning to 
earn its keep. It will be a big 
profit-maker some of these days, 
but the advertising manager of 
the concern says that if he had 
followed any rules as to how 
much he could afford to spend 
per case it would have been off 
the market entirely in six: months 
with only a big deficit to show 
where it used to be. 

It has always been a moot 
point with advertising men as to 
the value of samples given away 
at food shows, industrial exposi- 
tions and the like, where people 
come in a lump and take samples 
and circulars home in the same 
fashion. That samples handed 
out in this way have some value, 
they do not doubt, but a great 
many of them think it a waste to 
give away full-sized packages 
promiscuously to people who may 
never carry them home, and may 
never use them if they do. 


CANS TURNED INTO SAVINGS BANKS 


A very neat way around this 
difficulty has been developed by 
B. T. Babbitt, Inc., in connection 
with Babbitt’s Cleanser. Instead 
of giving away a full-sized can 
of the powder, the visitor is 
handed a full-sized can, with the 
regular blue and yellow label, but 
with the cover soldered on and 
a slot cut in the top. Stamped 
in the tin are the words “Save 
Money.  Babbitt’s Cleanser, 5 
cents, why pay more?” S, W. Eck- 
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man, the advertising manager, 
says that there are a whole lot 
of those Babbitt’s Cleanser Banks 
half full of pennies roosting 
around on mantelshelves and that 
they are much better advertising 
than the same can full of powder 
thrown out on the dump. 

The banks were originated to 
take the place of samples, but the 
company has found them very 
useful in other ways. For ex- 
ample, it is not at all uncommon 
to see a grocer advertising that 
he will give a Babbitt’s Cleanser 
Bank with every six bars of 
“Best Soap.” The company fur- 
nishes the banks without charge, 
at a total cost of three-quarters 
of a cent per bank. 

Mr. Eckman goes further and 
tells of going into a_ store 
in St. Louis where there was a 
display of the Cleanser. “How 
is it going?” he asked the pro- 
prietor. “Oh, so, so,” said that 
worthy. “Pretty fair sale, but 
nothing remarkable.” 

“How do you think these would 
sell?” asked Eckman, handing 
out a bank. The _ proprietor 
wasn’t very enthusiastic about 
selling them, but when he learned 
that the local Babbitt office would 
furnish him one free for each 
can of cleanser in his stock, if 
he would advertise them free to 
his patrons on the same terms, he 
jumped at the offer. 

As stated at the beginning of 
this article, big city sampling and 
small town sampling are not es- 
sentially different. They only re- 
quire different methods of going 
about it. 


tO 
ST. LOUIS AD MEN ADDRESS 
RAILROAD CONFERENCE 


The annual conference of passenger 
representatives of the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad, at St. Louis, ended May 27 
with a banquet. Nearly 100 men at- 
tended the conference. At the final 
meeting addresses were made by B. F. 
Bush, president; J. W. Booth, adver- 
tising agent, president of St. Louis Ad 
Men’s League, and John Kearney, pub- 
licity manager. 


CHASE WITH GOLDSMITH 


Samuel H. Chase, formerly of the 
Public Ledger, Philadelphia, will be as- 
sociated with George F. Goldsmith. man- 
ager of the Southern division of the 
Albert Frank & Co. agency, New York. 


COAST WANTS WOOD. 
HEAD 


PACIFIC 


J. Cuas. Green Co., Inc. 
Main Office, San Francisco 

San Francisco, Cat., May 24, 19138, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

You undoubtedly know by this time 
that William Woodhead is a candidate 
for the presidency of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of America. The 
Pacifie Coast is united for him, and so 
are also a large number of men con- 
nected with the various advertising 
clubs of America. 

There is no selfish motive behind this 
candidacy, as it was only through ex- 
traordinary efforts that we secured the 
consent of Mr. Woodhead to consider 
the presidency of the organization, 
There is no question but that it would 
be a wonderful proposition for the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of America 
to have him at its head at this time, and 
I desire to. lay before you a concise 
and simple reason why he is the man. 

In 1915 the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition will open up a World's 
Fair ‘in San Francisco. Throw h our 
manipulations we have succeeded in 
convincing the Panama-Pacific Exposi, 
tion that this World’s Fair should be 
opened under the auspices of the 
vertising Clubs of America, and we 
shall undoubtedly receive an invitation 
to that effect. This in itself, as you 
will readily see, is a recognition of our 
organization, the like of which has 
never been heard before, and shows 
what good, trustworthy and honest ad- 
vertising clubs stand for. There is no 
doubt but what the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs will gladly accept the in- 
vitation. 

We want for president somebody who 
can give his time in traveling through 
every section of the universe and repre- 
sent this national organization, and in 
this manner instil that get-together spirit 
and enlighten the different communities 
as to what the Associated Advertising 
Clubs stand for, and the recognition it 
will receive by opening up this World’s 
Fair, thereby bringing the different Ad- 
vertising Clubs together as a unit of 
action and thought, and to a realization 
of what this advertising association is 
endeavoring to accomplish. 

It is an incentive for a live man lik: 
Mr. Woodhead to talk on something 
that is of national interest and give 
information that is sought by every- 
body. It is only by making him presi- 
dent of the national organization that 
he can do the real good necessary for 
the association in putt? ng it on a 
pedestal, the like of which has never 
been known before. 

I want you to be with us, not because 
it is Mr. Woodhead, but because it is 
for the good of the organization, and 
because we are sacrificing him for the 
good of the organization. 

J. Cras. GREEN. 


a Ss 


Sherman & Bryan, of New York, are 
now placing the advertising of Hilton 
Company’s Clothing, which was for- 
merly placed direct. 
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More 
Evidence 


An advertiser of nursery products 
used about 40 publications. Six of 
these—all strictly farm papers— 
showed good results, based not upon 
inquiries but upon actual sales. 


The sales resulting directly Som 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN were 
$3355.29. The advertising which 
produced these cost less than 17% 
of that. The next best publication 
showed a cost of 21% of the sales 
produced. 


As a result of this experience this 
advertiser next year will probably 
condense his list to not more than 
eight publications. 

We take this as an indication 
of the increasing strength of the 
leading farm publications, and as 
another evidence of the high rank of 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN among 
those leading farm publications. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE : PHILADELPHIA 
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How about 
the X-Roads Store? 


“The little cross-roads store is not 
getting any more numerous, but the 
stronger: general stores, the hard- 
ware stores, the harness shops, the 
agricultural implements dealers, 
etc.,; in the towns which serve as 
hubs for groups of .rural free de- 
livery routes and for interurban trol- 
ley systems, are growing stronger 


every day. 





‘The farmer does not buy by mail be- 
cause he so loves a mail-order transaction, 
nor does he patronize the stores in a 
neighboring town just because he enjoys 
going to town—nowadays he buys where 

e can buy best—quality and price con- 
sidered. And, mind you, he regards 
quality and satisfaction as being quite as 
important as first cost.”’ 


Did you read ‘‘The Field of Gold’’? 
It says some interesting things about agri- 
cultural advertising. 


Wilmer Atkinson Co. 


Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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PLANS TO OFFSET SANA- 
TOGEN DECISION 





MANUFACTURERS DISCUSSING WAYS 
AND MEANS TO PRESERVE THE 
FIXED PRICE—DECISION NOT 
THOUGHT TO BE AS SWEEPING AS 
THE OLDFIELD BILL—BRANCH OF- 
FICES, SALES DIRECT TO RETAILER, 
AND BOOK PUBLISHERS’ SYSTEMS 
AMONG THOSE DISCUSSED 





The decision of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court in the Sanatogen 
case was of so unexpected a char- 
acter — unexpected to those who 
had been reassured by a long line 
of decisions in the lower courts— 
that most manufacturers of pat- 
ented goods were to some extent 
taken unawares. Manufacturers, 
deeply concerned over the men- 
ace of.the Oldfield bill, and inter- 
esting themselves to combat its 
passage, had not, in most in- 
stances, discounted the effect of 
such a decision as has just been 
handed down by the Supreme 
Court. 

Manufacturers, thus taken 
aback, have naturally been in no 
position to immediately formulate 
definite and detailed plans for 
squaring their sales policies with 
the limitations imposed by the 
new mandate, but in such manner 
as to preserve and sustain the val- 
ued principle of price mainte- 
nance. However, the possible so- 
lutions of this problem are al- 
ready the subject of consideration 
and discussion on the part of the 
lawyers, and especially the patent 
attorneys, who act as counsel for 
the leading manufacturers of na- 
tionally advertised, price-restrict- 
ed goods, manufactured under 
patents. In addition, a number of 
the U. S. Government officials 
who have to do with the efforts 
in the business world to establish 
fixed uniform prices are speculat- 
ing as to the next move of the 
manufacturers. 

It goes without saying that all 
discussion of this subject will be 
more or less desultory until there 
is opportunity for the expert legal 
opinion of the country to arrive 
at deliberate conclusions as to the 
exact meaning of the decision as 
applied to every-day merchandis- 
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ing. At present there appears to 
be wide difference of opinion as 
to the significance of the decision. 
Indeed, lawyers are prepared to 
find that it will have no universal 
significance, but rather that its 
import must be interpreted with 
reference to each individual case. 
and with regard to the circum- 
stances obtaining in each, 


NOT EQUIVALENT TO THE OLDFIELD 
BILL 


But whereas it is impossible to 
generalize, it may be said that not 
the least conservative of the law- 
yers and patent specialists antici- 
pate that the decision can be so 
sweeping and revolutionary in ef- 
fect as was promised by the sen- 
sational headlines in some of the 
newspapers, And they admit that 
far from being synonymous with 
the provisions of the Oldfield bill 
the Supreme Court decision not 
only does not impair, but actually 
upholds the right of a manufac- 
turer to fix the price and all con- 
ditions of sale on a patented prod- 
uct as it leaves his own hands. 
In short, this latest decision takes 
no account of the goods until they 
have passed beyond the immedi- 
ate control of the maker. 

This is the view of the situa- 
tion expressed in a_ statement 
made’ to Printers’ INK by Ernest 
W. Bradford, the president of the 
Patent Law Association, a na- 
tional organization of three hun- 
dred members of the patent bar. 


‘Mr. Bradford, who has been and 


is thoroughly opposed to the pas- 
sage of the Oldfield bill, said: 
“T do not understand that the Su- 
preme Court has in this decision 
in any manner modified the rights 
of the owners of patents to sell 
their inventions or articles at any 
price that might be satisfactory 
to themselves and with any stipu- 
lation as to their use or resale 
that they may see fit to make. 
As I interpret it any contract as 
to the original price is good and 
enforceable. 

“My idea is that the decision 
merely limits the rights of the 
owner of the patent to control the 
price so far as his own vendee is 
concerned. Having once sold the 
patented article and passed com- 
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plete title and his vendee having 
complied with the stipulations 
and conditions of his contract, 
the rights under the patent fran- 
chise have terminated and the ar- 
tieles become the absolute prop- 
erty of any purchaser or dealer 
and may be resold as he sees fit. 
In other words, when the patented 
article passes from the owner of 
the patent, or his immediate ven- 
dee, into the hands of a third 
party, who is not a party. to the 
original contract of sale, then it 
is free from any limitations under 
the patent franchise.” 


NO ONE REMEDY TO FIT ALL 


In the discussions now going 
on among the legal advisers of 
big business as to ways and means 
for getting the manufacturers out 
of the dilemma in which they may 
have been placed by the current 
decision there is no disposition to 
be dogmatic. It is realized that 
many solutions that appear very 
well in theory may, in practice, 


be open to serious objections on 
the part of manufacturers. Then, 


too, it is recognized that no one 
remedy will fit all cases. Conse- 
quently the attorneys and other 
students of the situation who are 
advancing suggestions are putting 
them forth in a tentative way— 
somewhat in a “Would this an- 
swer your purpose?” spirit. But 
because some academic sugges- 
tion, impracticable in its entirety, 
may yet contain the germ of sug- 
gestion for a perplexed manufac- 
turer it may be worth while to 
catalogue the leading remedies 
that are being proposed and the 
line of reasoning advanced in sup- 
port of each. 

The very fact that this Su- 
preme Court decision affects price 
maintenance in the resale but does 
not disturb price maintenance in 
the original sale has very natu- 
rally emphasized the advantages 
that will, under this new status, 
accrue to the manufacturer who 
can, in effect, sell direct to the 
consumer through the medium of 
the mails, the branch store or the 
authorized agency, or through a 
combination of these channels. 
But even the most ardent advo- 
cates of this solution realize that 
there are many manufacturers 


INK 


who are, for good and sufficient 
reasons, opposed to all three of 
these methods of distribution and 
that there are other manufactur- 
ers whose goods are of a charac- 
ter that does not lend itself to 
such a sales policy. 

Most of the attorneys, however, 
who have been interviewed seem 
to think that it behooves every 
manufacturer to look closely in- 
to the subject of direct merchan- 
dising,—even though it can be 
employed at the outset to move 
only a portion of his product but 
always at fixed prices. And the 
situation may not, after all, be as 
bad as the opponents of direct 
selling have conceived it. For 
one thing, mail-order or rather 
mail-delivery distribution has pre- 
sumably been improved somewhat 
by the parcel post and ought to 
be improved yet further when the 
parcel post is thoroughly “shaken 
down” and the weight limit of 
parcels is increased. 

Secondly, the branch store may 
not be so formidable a proposition 
when each branch store becomes 
in effect a jobbing or distributing 
base under the direct control of 
the manufacturer and conserving 
to the manufacturer the jobber’s 
profit. Business men who are 
looking into this phase of the 
question may find much food for 
thought in a study of the present 
situation in the talking machine 
field. The Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company is securing mag- 
nificent distribution for its prod- 
ucts through the regulation sys- 
tem of jobbers, but he would be a 
rash individual who would assert 
that the Columbia Graphophone 
Company has not, laterly, been se- 
curing just as effective distribu- 
tion through a. chain of branch 
stores in the leading cities which, 
in each instance, serve the dual 
purpose of an exclusive retail 
store (with all the prestige that 
entails) and a jobbing depot for 
the district. And, as a side-light 
on this situation just consider the 
recent success of the Columbia 
company in placing its line, 
through the jobbing branches, 
with department stores all over 
the country that are, in many in- 
stances, notorious price-cutters, 
but that uphold Columbia prices 
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The Wasteless Way To 
Advertise Machinery 


is to advertise in the mediums that go to the people who use your 
machinery. 


If it’s automobiles, use the automobile and general papers— 
If it’s sewing machines, use ladies’ and general magazines— 


For the people you must sell to read those mediums for information 
about that kind of machinery. 


And they are, therefore, the nearest to wasteless mediums you can 
get. 


But, if you sell metal mining, engineering, construction, machine 
shop, power plant or coal mining machinery, you don’t belong in 
automobile, ladies’ or general mediums. 


The man who advertises that kind of machinery in general maga- 
zines is like the woman who bought a cocktail just to get the cherry 
—and then found that they don’t put 
cherries in them any more. 





t¥ HE five quality 





circulation en- 
gineering weeklies 
of the Hill Publish- 
ing Co, are: 


The Engineering and 
Mining Journal (1866) 
Devoted to Metal Min- 


ing and Metallurgy. Cir- 
culation 10,000. 


Engineering News 
(1874) 
The standard Paper of 
Civil Engineering.  Cir- 
culation 20,000, 


American Machinist 
(1877 
Devoted to the Work 


of Machinery Construc- 
tion. Circulation 27,250, 


Power (1880) 
Devoted to the Genera- 
tion and Transmission of 
Power. Circulation 34,500, 


Coal Age (19/1) 

Devoted to Coal Mining 
and Coke Manufacture. 
Circulation 11,250, 








He is paying a high price to reach a 
few people who don’t want to be 
reached that way. 


The wasteless circulation of the Hill 
papers is a modern commodity which 
has been built up because it’s a neces- 
sity to concerns which sell machinery 
in engineering fields. 


This whole circulation wouldn’t be 
worth thirty cents to a corset adver- 
tiser—and he couldn’t buy it if he 
wanted to. 


But to the man who sells machinery 
in the fields it covers it’s worth more 
than all the circulation of all the 
papers in ail the other fields— 
Because to this man it’s wasteless. 
If you sell machinery or equipment to 
concerns in any of these fields, our 
‘‘Make-It-Pay”’ ae ge will help 


you do it right, all on it now—ad- 
dress ; 


Hill Publishing Co. 


505 Pearl Street New York City 
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thanks, perhaps, to the close, di- 
rect supervision of the only 
source of supply. 


EXCLUSIVE AGENCY PLAN GAINS 
EFFICIENCY 


Thirdly, the authorized agency 
may be found not to merit the 
prejudice that has existed against 
it in certain quarters. Or, at ieast, 
its former critics may regard it 
more leniently in the light of the 
Supreme Court’s latest edict. At- 
torneys who think favorably of 
the authorized agency scheme ad- 
mit that the widest distribution 
may not be attained where exclu- 
sive agencies are established, but 
they contend that the manufac- 
turer who wants a retail outlet 
on every corner need not give 
exclusive agencies. And their the- 
ory is that the manufacturer of 
specialties who does not demand 
the widespread distribution of the 
maker of staples can gain, by the 
energy of the exclusive agency 
sales campaign, more than he 
loses. In this connection they 
point to the position taken by the 
general manager of the Oneida 
Community who, discussing, some 
time ago, just such a contingency 
as may now come to pass, said: 
“So far as I can see, the manu- 
facturer will be forced to find a 
way to make the consumer more 
anxious for his geods. Manufac- 
turers will raise prices and use 
the money to increase advertising 
with the hope of persuading con- 
sumers to insist on getting their 
goods, even if they have to go to 
several stores to find them and to 
listen to all sorts of knocking by 
dealers anxious to sell something 
else.” 

An amendment to this scheme 
is suggested by some of the advi- 
sers who think that the solution 
lies in the elimination of the job- 
ber in so far as possible. It is 
their theory that with the jobber 
eliminated it might not be neces- 
sary to raise prices to the ultimate 
consumer. They figure that, even 
allowing for the increased cost of 
selling to the retailer direct, there 
ought to be enough margin to al- 
low for some increase in advertis- 
ing. Or again they suggest that 
advertising might be kept at its 
present volume, and any ‘saving 
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from the profits formerly allowed 
the jobbers could be applied to the 
maintenance by the manufactur. 
er of a private information sery- 
ice or detective service designed 
to keep tab and report on retailers 
who cut prices. 


CGCUARANTEES CONTINGENT ON PRICES 


Can the manufacturer’s guaran- 
tee be used as a lever to keep up 
prices? This is a question which 
has been asked since the Supreme 
Court decision. The men who be- 
lieve they see light ahead in this 
direction argue somewhat in this 
wise: The guarantee in the case 
of advertised goods is becoming 
so universal that the ultimate con- 
sumer is now disposed to demand 
it. He could be further educated 
along that line if manufacturers 
will play up the guarantee as has 
been done in the case of Hole- 
proof Hosiery, Burrojaps Shoes, 
etc. But obviously it is the man- 
ufacturer who stands behind any 
guarantee. The retailer cannot 
make good such promises and will 
not unless the manufacturer backs 
him up and stands the major part 
of any loss entailed. Then why 
not work out some scheme where- 
by the manufacturer’s guarantee 
will hold good only when the 
goods have been purchased at the 
price stipulated on the package? 
It ought not to require any more 
extra work on the part of the re- 
tailer than the filling in of the 
date, etc. on the coupons sup- 
plied with guaranteed hosiery. 

Since the Supreme Court deci- 
sion puts price maintenance under 
patents on exactly the same foot- 
ing as price maintenance under 
the copyright law, there is natu- 
rally keen interest on the part of 
manufacturers in the manner in 
which publishers have been solv- 
ing the resale price problem after 
they were shorn of a power they 
possessed until the Supreme Court 
handed down that memorable de- 
cision in the case of Bobbs-Mer- 
rill vs. Straus which is so exten- 
sively referred to in the decision 
just given in the Sanatogen case. 
In other words, the book publish- 
ers sustained several years ago 
just such an unpleasant disillu- 
sionment as has now come to the 
manufacturers of patented articles, 
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and obviously the efforts of the 
publishers to find a way out of 
their predicament may prove illu- 
minating, in greater or less de- 
gree, to manufacturers who may 
now have to follow in the same 
pathway. 

“CUT-OFF” LISTS CONSIDERED IN 

MACY CASE 


And this focusing of attention 
on the sales methods of the book 
publishers comes at a very oppor- 
tune time, because the U. S. Su- 
preme Court is expected to decide 
within a week or two a case that 
will determine whether the pub- 
lishers are within their rights in 
the methods they have adopted to 
thwart price-cutters. An associa- 
tion was formed and in the effort 
to cut off the supply of books 
from price-cutters a central office 
has been maintained to which in- 
stances of price cutting have been 
reported with the result that the 
names of offenders have gone out 
to the trade in a “cut-off” list. A 
retailers’ association was formed 
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to co-operate with the publishers’ 
association. The plan has under- 
gone revision and modification 
from time to time in order to: 
make it legally as invulnerable as 
possible. So effective has the 
plan proven that the proprietors 
of R. H. Macy &'Co., the New 
York department store, whose 
name has appeared or the “cut- 
off” list, have carried up to the 
Supreme Court an application for 
an injunction to prevent the pub- 
lishers from using such methods. 
It is this case which is expected 
to be decided on June 9 or June 
14 and in the outcome of which 
manufacturers will feel an inter- 
est second only to that in the 
Sanatogen case. 

Probably many manufacturers 
will also be moved to study the 
means by which the Dr. Miles 
Medical Company revised its sales 
system after the U. S. Supreme 
Court had handed down that deci- 
sion of some years since which is 
cited conspicuously in the Sana- 
togen decision. The Miles Com- 
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pany, seeking to maintain prices 
on an unpatented product, adopted 
a system of agency contracts 
_which stands to-day as evidence 
of what can be accomplished in 
this line. The Miles Company 
made each retailer an agent and 
consigns the goods to him to be 
paid for after they are sold to the 
consumer and it has been assert- 
ed in hearings before committees 
of Congress that this system is 
working satisfactorily. 

Some optimists are asking 
whether a rebate system could not 
be invoked to maintain retail prices 
—just how they admit they do 
not know. The answer usually 
given is that Uncle Sam is frown- 
ing so hard on everything in the 
nature of rebates that it would be 
difficult to devise a system that 
would pass unchallenged. It is 
recalled that some years ago the 
Eastman Kodak Company used a 
rebate system to keep its dealers 
in line on prices, but it was aban- 
doned, and the Eastman people 
have since gotten along very well 


by the expedient of refusing to 
sell to price-cutters and by em- 


ployment of moral suasion. And, 
when all is said and done, this 
last is likely to prove the best 
remedy in the future. Some form 
of compulsion may help, but as 
many national advertisers have 
pointed out, the most promising 
prospects are in a double campaign 
of education—educating the ~»con- 
sumez to pay a standard price for 
standard quality and educating 
the retailer to realize that his pres- 
ent welfare, as well as his perma- 
nent prosperity, will be best served 
by upholding the universal, ad- 
vertised prices which the average 
consumer fully expects to pay. 
—_—_+ o>—___—__ 
TRADE NAMES IN DICTIONARIES 


ApverTisers’ SERVICE BUREAU 
Merchandising and Advertising Plans 
Curicaco, ILtt., May 20, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Regarding the article about trade- 
mark names used as common nouns, it 
may be of interest to you to know that 
The New Modern English Dictionary 
printed by the Syndicate Company lists 
the following trade-mark names: 

“kodak, n; a portable camera for tak- 

ing instantaneous photographs; v. t: 
to take an instantaneous picture of. 
(Coined word.)” 

“celluloid, n; compound of camphor 


” and gun cotton resembling ivory,” 
piano-player, n; an apparatus at- 
tached to a piano causing it to play 
automatically. Also pianola.” 


I want to say a word about the East- 
man Company's slogan. I think it is 
slightly missing the mark. Some time 
ago I was under the impression myself 
that the word Kodak was a name for 
a small camera, and the Eastman slogan, 
“If it isn’t an Eastman it isn’t a 
Kodak,” did not remove it, but, in fact, 
made me think that they were trying to 
create the impression that if it wasn’t 
a kodak of Eastman manufacture it 
wasn’t really a camera. Or, in other 
words, that an Eastman kodak was supe- 
rior to all others. 

I have written this believing that it 
will be of interest to you to learn, if 
you do not already know, that a modern 
dictionary has listed these trade-mark 
names as common nouns, 


W. W. Meyer. 


The tendency of exclusive 
trade names to get into diction- 
aries as common nouns has given 
advertisers more or less trouble. 
The Aeolian Company, some 
years ago, had occasion to pro- 
test very vigorously against the 
inclusion of the word “Pianola” 
in a dictionary, and finally suc- 
ceeded in getting it listed with 
the note that it was the exclusive 
property of the originator. Other 
concerns have had similar experi- 
ences, but it is not at all unlikely 
that more than one dictionary has 
trade names as common, descrip- 
tive terms. 

It would be interesting to see 
just how much of an argument 
could be made, for the defense in 
an unfair competition suit, on the 
ground that the inclusion of a 
trade name in a dictionary made 
it common property. If, for ex- 
ample, a competitor of the East- 
man Kodak Company should use 
the verb “to kodak” without ap- 
plying the name directly to its 
camera, how far would the Syn- 
dicate Company’s dictionary go 
towards a defense. And could 
the competitor, for the purposé of 
minimizing damages, plead laches 
on the part of the Eastman Com- 
pany in allowing the word to be 
included as a common term? 
Those questions, of course,. have 
a purely academic interest, and 
are not likely to arise for judicial 
determination, but it is just as well 
to see that dictionaries do not ap- 
propriate trade names too freely. 
—[Ed.,. Printers’ INK. 
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“George Washington,” replied the little 
colored boy, when asked his name. 

“That is a splendid name,” said the teacher. 
“IT suppose you try to be as much like him 
as possible.” 

“T kaint be like him,” replied the boy, “because 
I am him.” 


Farm and Fireside does not try 
to be like this or that advertis- 
ing medium. It tries to be like 
itself. It has the courage of its 
convictions and the success of 
its individuality. | 


‘FARM“"FIRESIDE 


THE! NATIONAL FARM, PAPER 


New York Springfield, Ohio Chicago 
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WRONGFUL COMPETITION 
AS UNCLE SAM SEES IT 


THE DANGER OF THREATENING COM- 
PETITORS AND WARNING USERS OF 
COMPETITIVE GOODS — EVEN IF 
THREATS ARE MADE IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH INFRINGEMENT SUITS, 
THEY MAY BE USED TO HELP 
PROVE A CONSPIRACY—GREAT CARE 
NECESSARY IN REFERRING TO 
COMPETITORS AT SALES CONVEN- 
TIONS 


V 


_The Sherman Law as it was in- 
terpreted in the cash register case 
appears to make certain relations 
with competitors extremely diffi- 
cult, and the concern which would 
keep off the rocks must steer a 
pretty perilous course. On the 
one side is the Scylla of agree- 
ments with competitors to with- 
draw competing lines, and on the 
other the Charybdis of threats to 
institute infringement suits. 

It has been held definitely in 
more than one Sherman Law case 
that an agreement with a competi- 
tor to withdraw a competing ma- 
chine is illegal. Now the cash 
register case seems to indicate 
pretty clearly that it is illegal to 
threaten competitors with  in- 
fringement suits, to advertise to 
the public that infringement suits 
have been started against specific 
concerns, or to warn users of al- 
leged infringing goods that they 
may be liable for contributory in- 
fringement. Of course if a con- 
cern’s skirts were absolutely clear 
of all the other various forms of 
unfair competition, a few patent 
suits with consequent warnings to 
users would not be likely to lead 
to a conviction. But few con- 
cerns which have been doing busi- 
ness during the last twenty years 
can point to an absolutely clear 
record according to the interpre- 
tations which are being put upon 
competitive acts in these cases. 


USING THREATS TO PROVE A “PLAN 


Indeed it is extremely unwise 
to threaten competitors or custo- 
mers of competitors in any way, 
whether in connection with patent 
suits or not. The Sherman Law 
penalizes plans and conspiracies 
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to restrain trade, and one of the 
finest ways in the world to prove 
to the minds of a jury that a plan 
existed is to show a series of 
threats, uttered by different indi- 
viduals, and scattered over a pe- 
riod of several years. The judge 
is practically sure to charge the 
jury that if the threats were of 
such a kind, and the circumstances 
of such a nature, that the threats 
would not have been made unless 
a plan existed that they should 
be made, the jury must find that 
such a plan did exist. 

In the cash register case the 
Government went back into the 
early history of the company to 
show that threats were made and 
warnings published against com- 
petitors, and then traced the same 
sort of thing down to the latest 
possible date prior to the indict- 
ment. One of the Government 
exhibits was the following extract 
published in The N.C. R. in 1892: 


THE FABLE OF THE LITTLE MAN 
AND THE DRAGON 


“Once upon a Time there was a 
little Man who went out into the 
Woods to hunt. It so happened 
that these Woods belonged to a 
celebrated Dragon known as the 
N. C. R. The little Man knew 
this but thought he’d Take his 
Chances. 

“While sitting Down one Day 
enjoying himself with a little Con- 
solation from the ‘Pump,’ the own- 
er of the Property put in an Ap- 
pearance. ‘Go ’way, Mr. Dragon,’ 
said the little Man, ‘these are My 
Woods.’ ‘Your Woods,’ answered 
the Dragon, ‘Not much! I have 
owned them for years.’ ‘Oh, no,’ 
said the little Man, ‘I own them 
because I am on Them.’ ‘You do, 
eh,’ replied the Dragon, ‘well I'll 
just yank You off of Them,’ and 
so saying he proceeded to Gobblé 
the little man up. 

“Morat—Go ask the Hopkins 
and Robinson and the Bensinger 
companies for it!” 

Also the following from the 
same publication issued during the 
same year: 

“Should any of our would-be 
competitors communicate with any 
of our Sales Agents, or their 
Salesmen, claiming to have a 
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‘world-beater, that they can 
make for nothing and sell for one- 
tenth of the pricé of our Regis- 
ters, instead of telling them the 
truth and ‘choking them off’ at 
once, some of our Sales Agents 
have been leading them on with 
the hope of getting some informa- 
tion from them. Show them that 
if they had the best machine in 
the world, the capital, experience 
and fighting capacity of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company 
would knock anything out, and 
that they would not be ‘in it’ under 
any circumstances, 

“We have ways of finding out 
what other companies are doing, 
and it will not be necessary for 
Sales Agents to get facts in this 
way, unless by our consent or re- 
quest.” 


“CONFIDENTIAL STATEMENTS” 


Those quotations—together with 
many others—were introduced, of 
course, to show the kind of in- 
structions to the sales force and to 
other employees which emanated 
from headquarters. A great many 
letters were read which had passed 
between the home office and vari- 
ous sales agencies, dealing with 
the handling of specific cases of 
competition and with the policy 
to be adopted towards competi- 
tors generally. 

Going on to show specific acts 
threatening competitors, the Gov- 
ernment brought up the “confi- 
dential statement” (mentioned in 
the second article in this series 
in connection with the dealings 
with Mr. McGraw, of Detroit). 
Lee Counselman, formerly execu- 
tive secretary of the N. C. R 
Company (his job was to look 
after the detail execution of the 
plans made by the president and 
general manager), and now asso- 
ciated with Mr. Chalmers in the 
Chalmers Motor Company at De- 
troit, was asked to describe a 
“confidential statement” : 

Q. Do you remember a publi- 
cation caled “Confidential State- 
ment” 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you state what that was? 

A. Well, they were gotten up 
against different) concerns, and it 
contained a record of all the suits 


and the opinions of patent attor- 
neys, and anything that appeared 
to be evidence against that par- 
ticular company. 

Q. In what shape was it gotten 
up! 

A. In a book. 

Q. And what was done with the 
statements after they were. pre- 
pared? 

A. Well, they were shown to 
the principal officers of our com- 
pany, and supposed to go into the 


hands of the principal officers of 


competing companies, or the prin- 
cipal officer. 

Q. How was that done? 

A. Well, I can’t tell you just 
how it was done, but it was not 
done direct from our company. 
It was handled outside differently. 

* * * ok * 


Q. Well, do you know of any 
instructions given to anybody in 
regard to that? 

A. Well, Mr. James in Michi- 
gan was instructed to get one into 
Mr. McGraw’s hands; whether it 
got there, I don’t know. Mr. 
McGraw will be able to tell that. 

Q. Who was, if you know, the 
author of the idea of the “Con- 
fidential Statement”? 

A. Mr. Morse got the first two 
or three up; the balance were un- 
der my supervision. 

Q. Who was the originator of 
it, if you know? 

A. Mr. Patterson first thought 
of the idea. 


DESCRIBING THE “GLOOM ROOM” 


Much emphasis was laid upon 
the displays of competing regis- 
ters which had been traded out 
for Nationals, and upon the so- 
called “historical room.” Joseph 
E. Warren, former assistant in 
the competition department testi- 
fied: 

“A large supply of machines 
that had been traded out at the 
time I left, was in the basement 
of, I believe, the building was 
called number one; I am not sure 
whether that was the number or 
not, but in the basement of that 
and other main buildings. Then 
in the office building we had a dis- 
play of machines which was 
known—was what was known as 
the historical room; it showed Na- 
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tional models of all kinds of 
models, and of all kinds of models 
of competing machines that would 
ever come into our possession in 
any way whatever; that was a dis- 
play room, that was called the his- 
torical room. Then we had an- 
other room upon one of the other 
floors, I don’t remember the 
floor, in which we displayed mod- 
els just as that book is handled; 
that is, take one competing ma- 
chine,.then the machine next to it, 
all the way round from the first 
machine up to the latest machine, 
when [ left.” 

Q. What was that room called? 

A. Well, that room had no par- 
ticular name; we termed it our- 
selves, that. is just among the 
few who were in the room, it was 
never advertised as that, but we 
termed that our gloom room. 

* * * * * 


Q. To what use was that last 
room that you have described, in 
which these models were placed, 
to what use was it put? 

A. Where a new concern was 
considering going into business, 
we would have—we would have— 
we would be glad to have him 
come to the factory to look over 
the models we had,. the models 
that we sold and that would may- 
be antedate his, let him see for 
himself what we had there and the 
different models we had made, so 
that if you did go into business, 
why, why you would know—in 
other words, it might prevent you 
from going into business, as a 
saving of money to ourselves and 
to you, because you might find 
something there that was really 
further advanced than what you 
can now do. 

* * * * * 

Q. Were there any placards out 
on them? 

A. On the competing machine 
there was a card on with the 
manufacturer’s name who made it, 
how long-they had been in busi- 
ness, if they were out of business, 
and an estimate of what it cost 
them—what they had lost in the 
attempt to manufacture that ma- 
chine. 

In the newspaper accounts of 
the trial much was made of that 
historical room, and indeed it oc- 
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cupied a very prominent place in 
the testimony. The Government 
regarded it as a regular step on 
the road to forcing a competitor 
to sell out, and time after time in- 
duced testimony to show how 
competitors were persuaded to 
come to Dayton, and were taken 
into the historical—or “gloom’— 
room to be shown just how hope- 
less a proposition it was to make 
cash registers. Mr. Counselman 
was asked regarding the establish- 
ing of the display: 


SHOWING THE PURPOSE 


Q. Now state what Mr. Patter- 
son said to you and what you did. 

A. In reference to what? 

Q. In reference to this room 
that you have spoken of, 

A. He just outlined the kind of 
room or the purpose for which 
this room was intended. 

Q. And what did he say, if you 
can remember? 

A. Well, he said, “We should 
have a room of that kind at the 
factory,” and outlined what he 
thought it ought to be and I fixed 
it up. 

Q. What did he say was the 
purpose of it? 

A. Well, the big object was to 
gloom any men who wanted to 
go into the cash register business, 
or those who were in it. 

The negotiations with Mr. Mc- 
Graw may be taken as a type of 
one kind of thing the Government 
regards as_ illegitimate dealings 
with -competitors. The Govern- 
ment introduced testimony ‘with 
regard to transactions with Rush 
Taggart, Dr. R. V. Pierce and 
others, but the McGraw transac- 
tion will serve as illustrative of 
all. Mr. Chalmers is the witness 
in the following: 

“Well, the conference room was 
a little room off the historical 
room, a small room, and had a 
long table in it and chairs, and we 
put in that room the machines we 
would need for that particular oc- 
casion. We put in there one of 
Mr. McGraw’s machines, or sev- 
eral of his. machines, and we put 
in the machine which we had built 
to meet that machine with.” 

Q. Yes? 

A. We had blackboards in there 





















and we had circulars and all the 
necessary things we wanted to dis- 


cuss. 
* * * * * 


A. We told Mr. McGraw—Mr. 
Patterson told Mr. McGraw that 
they had looked it up; our patent 
attorneys were firmly of the opin- 
ion that he infringed. 

Q. What did McGraw reply to 
that? 

A. If I remember correctly, 
McGraw said he would be very 
glad to have us point out wherein 
his machine infringed; that if we 
could show him wherein he in- 
fringed he would change the ma- 
chine. 

Q. Did Mr. Patterson or either 
of you gentlemen try to show him? 

A. We told him we would re- 
fer him to our patent attorneys 
and show him in due time. 


DANGEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS 


A certain illustration used by 
Mr. Patterson at the lunch-table 
conference with Mr. McGraw was 
made much of during the trial, 
and two or three different wit- 
nesses were asked. minutely con- 
cerning it. Mr. Chalmers’ ac- 
count is as fgllows: 

Q. Was that all the conversa- 
tion there? Do you remember 
any illustration Mr. Patterson 
used at the dinner table, the 
luncheon table? 


a ene. 
Q. Will you tell that to the 
jury? 


A. Well, as I remember, it was 
a very unique illustration, and I 
remember it quite well. He used, 
I think it was a water-bottle, as 
illustrating the position of the Na- 
tional company; then he used a 
pepper cellar, or whatever you 
want to call it, as illustrating Mc- 
Graw’s position, and that it would 
be just as impossible for him to 
succeed with the National Cash 
Register Company as it would be 
possible to make that pepper thing 
as big as that water-bottle. 

Another illustration used by 
Mr. Patterson at a sales conven- 
tion in the early days was made 
much of, and was described by 
several witnesses. Mr. Warren 
testified : 

A. Well, the idea was this: 
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He drew a dog on the blackboard, 
a picture, and the idea was 
this—— 

Q. Who did, who drew a dog 
on the blackboard? 

Mr. Patterson. The idea 
was this: That in making a com- 
parison it was better to get at the 
root of the evil, instead of—in 
other words, he would cut off the 
tail of the dog. 

Q. What do you mean? 

A. Just made a chalk mark. 
“Is that the way to kill a dog?” 
Well, it wasn’t. Then he would 
take a leg off, or an ear off, then 
another leg off. “Was that the 
way to kill a dog?” No, it 
wasn’t; but the way to kill him 
was to take his head off. What 
he meant by that was this—— 

Q. First, what did he do when 
he said. that? 

A. Just marked them off with 
chalk. What he meant by that 
was this: Instead of going out 
and trading out machines, was to 
get at the firm that made them, 
buy them out, then you got to the 
root of it. That was the com- 
parison that he offered by that 
illustration. 

The company contends that the 
comparison was used by Mr. Pat- 
terson. at a time when the com- 
pany ‘was small and was being 
harassed by much larger con- 
cerns which were going into the 
cash register business as a side 
line, and were infringing the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company’s 
patents. Moreover, it was used at 
a convention, when the president 
was endeavoring to stir up enthu- 
siasm and prevent possible dis- 
couragement in the sales force. 
At such times men are not usu- 
ally careful to weigh every word 
in the light of its possible inter- 
pretation by outside parties. 

Whatever the truth about the 
specific act may have been, the 
Government was able to use Mr. 
Patterson’s comparison as a pow- 
erful factor in proving a genera! 
and comprehensive plan to kill off 
competition. It simply goes to 
show that other manufacturers 
will do well to watch carefully 
what is said at sales conventions 
and at other gatherings with re- 
spect to competition. 







To return for a moment to the 
question of threatening competi- 
tors with infringement suits and 
warning users of competitive 
goods that they may be made par- 
ties to infringement suits, there is 
some doubt as to how far the 
cash register case modifies the 
principle laid down in numerous 
equity cases involving trade libel. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals 
stated the principle thus in Adri- 
ance, Platt & Co. vs. National 
Harrow Co.: 

As, ordinarily, the ecg owner would 

be prompt and zealous to assert his 
claims, if he halts and purposely pro- 
crastinates and attempts to effect by 
threats and manifestoes that which he 
can compel by the strong hand of the 
law, a strong inference arises that he 
has not any real confidence in his pre- 
tensions, his inference becomes irre- 
sistible if he refuses to bring suit arian 
a considerable period of time. . 
In view of its failure to bring an in- 
fringement action under circumstances 
which made an action practically com- 
per. the defendant cannot shelter 
itself behind the theory that the circu- 
lars were merely legitimate notices of 
its rights. 


In other words, the courts have 
held pretty uniformly that a man 
had a right to issue notices warn- 
ing of infringement and threat- 
ening suit if he had actually 
started a bona fide suit, or in- 
tended to start one within a rea- 
sonable time, the law presuming 
that every man will use due dili- 


gence in protecting his own 
rights. Lack of diligence, or 
laches, is an indication of bad 
faith. 


Maybe the cash register case 
has left unchanged the right to 
issue notices in good faith, but 
it has certainly made it hazardous 
to issue them unless there is no 
imputation of restraint of trade 
along other lines. 

The next article in this series will 
deal with the buying up of competitive 
concerns, 


—_——_+e-———— 


GOODMAN COMPANY OPENS 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 


The Philip Goodman Communy, adver- 
tising agents of New York, have agenet 
a Philadelphia office with Morton Good- 
man as manager. Herbert A. Levy, 
formerly with the H. Sumner Sternberg 
Company, and Joseph E. Baer, is now 
with the Philip Goodman Company. 
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An ADVERTISER on 


“LEADS and MISLEADS” | 


Said a keen: Space Buyer | 


recently : 


“When is a lead not a lead? 


When it’s a mislead.” 


“Space sellers would save 


us much time if they would 
spare us with their war 
dances because some ‘tail 
ender’ has gained a lap or 
so through strenuous solicit- 
ing, while the leader is 
miles ahead. 


“Of course, it’s the one best 
bet of the paper that has 


‘everything to gain and | 


nothing to lose.’ 


“I always suspect the man | 


or medium who shouts 
‘gains’ with the bass drum. 
He wants to detract atten- 


tion from the real tune- | 


merit.” 


The advertising Gains | 


shown by the Globe are real. 


| In the high class New York 
evening field the GLOBE stands 
| FIRST— 


| —FIRST in NET CASH PAID 
circulation average for one year 
(the only average fair to the 
space buyer). 


—FIRST in reasonableness of 
rate per thousand circulation. 


FIRST in influence among its 
READER-FAMILIES (Let us 
prove why). 


SECOND in total amount of 
advertising carried for the first 
4 thonths of 1913 (1,550,891 
lines); but first when the busi- 
ness carried by the other paper 
at “concessional” rates, is de- 
ducted. The GLOBE offers no 
“special inducements” — nothing 
but merit. 


For the first 4 months of | 


1912 its advertising gains | Y 
over the previous year led | April, 1913, 132,194. 


all other papers in its class, | 


aggregating 499,860 lines. 


Average Net Cash Circulation for year ended 


Average Net Cash Circulation for April, 1913, 


| 143,406. 


For the same period this | 


year, the GLOBE’S credit- | 


able lead is explained in the | ~" 
| tisers who Analyze, say 


opposite column. 


Tribune Building, Chicago, Ill. 


All of which explains why Adver- 


@ lobe 


| So A 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE 


Foreign Representatives 
Brunswick Building, New York City 

















“INGENIOUS” COPY WITH A 
BACK-FIRE 





THE AMUSING ADVERTISING ADVEN- 
TURE OF “WHAT HAPPENED TO 
PARKER”’—BOOMERANG EFFECT OF 
“THE NON-REFILLABLE BOTTLE’— 
OTHER CASES IN POINT 





By W. Livingston Larned. 


It was at an advertising men’s 
dinner. 

A well-known real estate man 
was asked to speak. He smiled 
reminiscently as he bowed. Only 
a few moments before, another 
speaker had touched upon the 
peril of the ultra-ingenious, too- 
clever plans with a back-fire. 

“That reminds me,” the real 
estate man declared apologetically, 
“IT was once the victim of my own 
ingenuity. A brilliant advertising 
scheme went hurtling through 
space, only to come back in a very 
embarrassing and unexpected 
fashion. It ‘knocked out’ one of 
the prettiest bits of expensive pub- 
licity the Boston papers ever 
knew.” 

In a moment practically every 
man at the table thought of pres- 
ent-day campaigns. They uncon- 
sciously asked themselves if they 
had safeguarded their own themes 
and slogans. The speaker’s calm 
statement of an advertising catas- 
trophe made them run down the 
line of grotesque possibilities. 

“T bought a very large piece of 
property in Boston,” said the real 
estate man. “It was graded and 
modernized and put in apple-pie 
order for the Big Sale. I wanted 
all Boston to know what I had to 
offer. I was eager to ‘do a stunt.’ 
The special agent handling my ac- 
counts seemed dry as dust to me. 
Commonplace, sensible, near-the- 
heart publicity was beginning to 
pall on me. I had a violent hun- 
ger for red flags, brass bands and 
kindred sensationalism. 

“So I sent ahead my personal 
idea of what our advertising 
should be, from New York. It 
was a ‘teaser’ campaign and it ran 
for two weeks-in the leading 
newspapers of Boston. I used 


two and three column space with 
the simplest, briefest phrases. 
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“KNOW PARKER’... . 
‘Wait for PARKER.’ . . . ‘YOU 
SHOULD SEE PARKER.’ ... 
‘PARKER WILL BE IN YOUR 
CITY IN A FEW DAYS NOW’ 
That is the way they ran. And, 
in passing, I may remark that the 
campaign was a glittering success 
so far as arousing interest and 
enthusiasm was concerned. All 
Boston wanted to know who this 
man ‘PARKER’ was. I had them 
going. ‘PARKER’ became a lip- 
to-lip by-word. 

“The day before-I was due to 
arrive in Boston, my large space 
display read: ‘PARKER .-WILL 
BE HERE TO-MORROW.’ 

“I stepped off the train at nine- 
twelve on the following ,morning. 
One of my agents came up to me, 
purplish as to complexion. 

“I managed to extract from him 
the painful truth. An enterpris- 
ing vaudeville manager had stol- 
en our thunder.’ He had picked 
up a magician known: as ‘The 
Marvelous Parker,’ advertised him 
in the papers with the legitimate 
statement—'PARKER IS’ HERE 
AT LAST, YOU WILL FIND 
HIM AT THE X THEATRE, 
beginning with matinee perform- 
ance.’ 


THE RAIDER APPEARS 
“Eleven thousand dollars’ worth 


of advance press work had been 
accomplished for a mediocre ma- 
gician. 


“The town laughed at us, the 
Big Sale was a failure, and the X 
Theatre drew capacity houses for 
twelve gala performances. I af- 
terward discovered that ‘Parker’ 
was squeezed in between a jug- 
gling act and a dog and monkey 
turn, which was the supreme 
depth of humiliation. Since that 
episode I have allowed my adver- 
tising specialist to attend to my 
advertising.” 

Equally as important as the ad- 
vertising “plan,” the mediums, the 
copy and the illustrations, is that 
shrewd study which safeguards 
any possibility of disastrous reac- 
tion. The man behind the cam- 
paign of to-day must needs be 
more than a surface thinker. He 
has to-morrow to reckon on. 

Discouraging—and impressive— 
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it is, after every advertising in- 
gredient has been skilfully pro- 
vided, mixed and placed upon the 
fire to cook, that a little thing 
like a name or a catch-phrase 
should tear down the good and 
the sincere and the terribly ex- 


The “Non-Refillable” Bottle 








CARTOON FROM NEW YORK “JOURNAL” 
BASED ON WILSON COPY 


pensive, wrecking, for the time at 
least, the dreams of the general 
manager. 

But it’s happening every day— 
every hour. 


NAMES THAT FORBID TRIAL 


A French cologne house puts on 
the market a perfume that is as 
worthy of patronage as its adver- 
tising is generally efficient. That 
perfume has a long and difficult 
name. One out of every ten 
women can pronounce it. That 
one isn’t quite sure she does so 
correctly and refrains from buy- 
ing. The druggist might “laugh 
at her.” 

An exceedingly powerful disin- 
fectant—one of the finest on the 
market, appears on the market, 
named after its creator. The 


mame is a hyphenated tongue- 
twister. 


It is so much easier to 









ask for “Dioxogen” and kindred 
articles, that twenty-five thousand 
dollars utterly fails to create a 
demand. 

Another splendid article is un- 
fortunately christened. The Amer- 
ican housewife balks at asking 
any clerk for “No Smellee,” since 
she feels it is not only a silly, tri- 
vial name, but the very mention 
of it may unseat her dignity. A 
few women think it funny and 
have no compunction, but “the 
majority” is necessary. Success 
in the commercial world has a 


grewsome antipathy for small 
gatherings. It thrives on com- 
pany. 


A shirt and collar house, backed 
by years of sharp business expe- 
rience and unfaltering good judg- 
ment, names a certain new collar, 
“The Riverview.” Not enough of 
them are sold to pay for the card- 
board boxes. The self-same col- 
lar is re-christened “The Nobby” 


Popular Whisky Brands—No. 2 
xR GREE. 














Last Over the Bars 
CARTOON FROM “‘COLLIER’S’” THAT PARO- 
DIES ADVERTISED SLOGAN 


and every last collar goes in nine 
days. 

Far more serious is the often’ 
unforeseen twist a public’s frivol- 
ous mood, or a cartoonist’s virile 
pen, will take, in relation to the 
manufactured article. 

Wilson whiskey has been play- 
ing up “The Non-Refillable Bot- 
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While at the Ad Men’s 


Convention at Baltimore 
Talk to the Boys from 
“Down South” 


It will be interesting to some of the big space buyers and 
advertisers of the country to see how enthusiastic the South- 
ern advertisers are about the South. These men, who are 
making good in the South, will tell you that their ‘success 
does not mean only that they are advertising, but they will 
go further ‘and say “Advertising in the Southern Daily News- 
papers has made our campaign successful.” These men are 
live wires. They are on the ground and they know what 
they are talking about. 


An investigation of circulations of Southern newspapers 
will prove that no other mediums do or can cover the South 
so thoroughly. The papers listed here dominate a rich buying 
public. They are strong, influential publications. 


It will pay you to advertise in these Southern Daily News- 
papers. 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham Ledger 
Birmingham News 
Mobile Item 
Mobile Register 
Montgomery Journal 


Raleigh News and Observer 
Raleigh Times 
Winston-Salem Sentinel 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Anderson Mail 
Columbia State 





ARKANSAS Charleston News and Courier 
Little Rock Democrat Charleston Post 
FLORIDA Greenville News 


Jacksonville Metropolis 
Jacksonville Times Union 


GEORGIA 
Albany Herald 
Atlanta Constitution 
Atlanta Georgian 
Atlanta Journal 
Augusta Chronicle 
Augusta Herald 
Columbus Ledger 


Macon Telegraph 
Savannah News 
LOUISIANA 


New Orleans Item 
New Orleans Times Democrat 
New Orleans States 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville Citizen 
Charlotte News 


Spartanburg Herald 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga dl 
Chattanooga Tim 
Knoxville Ceureal ‘and Tribune 
Knoxville Sentinel 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Nashville Banner 
Nashville Democrat 
Nashville Tennessean 


TEXAS 
Dallas-Galveston News 
Houston Chronicle 


VIRGINIA 
Bristol, Va., Herald Courier 
Lynchburg News 
Richmond Journal 
Richmond News Leader 
Richmond Times Dispatch 


Members of 


The Southern Newspaper 


Publishers’ Association 
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tle.” 
will not discuss. 


The ethics of the phrase we 
That a bottle 
cannot be re-filled is of broad in- 


terest. Adulteration and substi- 


tution have frightened us all. 
And from a clear sky, addi- 
tional and doubtful publicity has 








The State of New York 
is going to give you, 
Beginning May 31st, 
an opportunity 
to make moncy 











THE ORIGINAL “TEASER” 


flashed from this phrase. The 
thing is so dire and so ominous 
that mention must be made of it. 
One newspaper uses large space 
to exploit a cartoon. It was titled: 
“The Non-Refillable Bottle.” Home, 
friends, wife, children, all of life 
is pictured as filtering from that 
non-refillable bottle. It is incon- 
sistent and stupid to assume that 
such a cartoon will help the ad- 
vertising campaign or that it will 
fail to do a great deal of damage 
to it. Only the pleasant and af- 
fable comparison serves well in 
such matters. A national week- 
ly, through coincidence, did al- 
most the same thing. It printed 
a cartoon built around the thought 
of the “non-refillable bottle” and 
the simile was one to do with the 
public morals and safety. 

Not all slogans nor all ideas are 
susceptible of attack and appro- 
priation. By their very quiet and 
poise they escape. The Gold Dust 
Twins were used in political car- 
toons for a while. Here much 
invaluable publicity was secured 
at absolutely no expense. It just 
happened to “work out right.” 
The question is, rather than risk 
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the chance of having even a bril- 
liant and perfectly legitimate basic 
thought contaminated, is it not 
best to weigh it, night and day, 
until the assurance is reached 
that it is not of a character to in- 
vite appropriation of a disquiet- 
ing nature? 


DANGERS OF THE DOUBLE-EDGED 
ARGU MENT 


Everyone is familiar -with the 
phrase “First over the bars.” 
Years have elapsed but retribu- 
tion came at last. The cartoon, 
widely distributed, which shows 
gaunt, terrible Death astride a 
skeleton horse clearing the last 
jump, is so vivid and so intensely 
apt that not everyone will find it 
possible to be just. 

We bring up these, examples, 
not because we question the busi- 
ness value of the phrases, but be- 
cause we wonder if, as times and 
customs and manners, change, it 
will not become dangerous for ad- 
vertisers to use phrase, name or 
container in any sense double- 
edged. You may say that these 
little incidents are but trivial— 
gnat-bites—flashes in the pan, to 





To the People of 
The State of New York 


THE OPPORTUNITY 


‘The Harlem booms came after the completion of the 
elevated railroads and electrification of the surtace lines. 
The great vom bes Dy bn be haga reroae ell 
ape sane the subwa: 
SLAND CITY in the Bavagh of QUEENS the 
Secongte that gute toi bu it of the complete 
Pky to ¥ System, upon which 390,000,000 le to be 
expend 
TELE NT SOO 
Interborougt extensions, while the Bronx will not the 
B.R.T. Gass and the interbereege WS GH carve ° 


tyn te any appreciable exter 
fetion of the Dual System will 
pd yA, Manhattan 
than any other single key 


e 


Come! 

qu ENS better transit 
Boroughs 
nh in oath ‘the rest of Greater New York. 
The great boom in LONG ISLAND CITY will 

after the completion of the DUAL SUBWAY Deane wach 
sives to LONG ISLAND CITY 

"AS CENT FARE OVER 629 MILES OF TRACK. 

LONO ee CITY ts the same distance 
Square as 724 St.. Manhattan. ft is 4 poy! nearer Herald 
Square than Hovedy Sad, Bronx, and 7 miles nearer 
Herald Square than Bronx Park. 

tn LONG mt 4 bah! mest 4 
fered the safest and at the same time 











HOW A COMPETITOR TURNED ANNOUNCE- 
MENT TO HIS OWN USES 


the last the afternoon or week 
through, but is this not throwing a 
This nation has un- 
People think in 
As small a 


sop to Fear? 
dergone changes. 
new, deep channels. 



































thing as the way a brick is han- 
dled by a mason has altered the 
whole building world. 

“Partola” is a new and widely 


advertised cathartic. Its argu- 
ments have always been safe, 
sane and logical. A_ billboard 


campaign in New York of con- 
siderabie proportions has brought 
recognition to Partola. As a part 
of the Partola poster there is 
shown a girl’s head. Her tongue 
is protruding from her mouth. 
The eye is unable to stray far 
from that tongue. Children, on 
their way to school, have seized 
upon it. Children have a weak- 
ness for mutilating posters if 
there is anything unusual about 
them. The temptation to draw 
lines upon that tongue, to tear it, 
throw mud upon it, disfigure it, 
elaborates our theme. By chang- 
ing the position of the girl’s head 
on the poster—raising it out of 
harm’s way—this fault is being 
obviated. 

The calm and unprejudiced ad- 
vertiser will not concede that any 
form of attention is “good adver- 
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tising.” “Oh, the torn tongue 
makes people look at it” is a lazy 
man’s subterfuge. 

‘The State of New York, through 
its agents, recently used extensive 
newspaper space in acquainting 
the public with the fact that on a 
certain day big investment oppor- 
tunities would be afforded those | 
interested in such matters. 

Nothing definite was stated in 
those first advertisements. They 
“left you guessing” as to the real 
issue. And at the very height of 
this campaign, when many thou- 
sands of dollars had been ex- 
pended, a real estate firm, in no 
wise connected with the city deal, 
stepped into the breach and calm- 
ly told its public that here was the 
big investment opportunity. 

Is it safe or sane to invite these 
catastrophes? Is it not often bet- 
ter to travel the way of the diplo- 
matic, well-groomed and, if neces- 
sary, prosaic advertising method, 
than seek for mentally efferves- 
cent “schemes” which swing swift- 
ly around in a circle, like a boom- 
erang, and smite their authors? 
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COLLIN ARMSTRONG 


INCORPORATED 


Advertising & Sales Service 
15 Broadway, 


Our service includes every 
of sales promotion from the torm- 
ulation and direction of policy 
and method to the preparation 
and insertion of advertisements. 


New York 


hase 
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WHEN A_ CIRCULATION 
AUDIT IS NOT AN AUDIT 


STUMBLING BLOCKS THAT AWAIT 
INEXPERIENCED AUDITORS — AD- 
VERTISERS SHOULD DISTINGUISH 
BETWEEN AUDITS WHICH ARE 
PERFUNCTORY OR SUPERFICIAL 
AND THOSE WHICH GO DEEPLY 
TO THE REAL ROOT OF THINGS 


By C. Godwin Turner, 


aa, Data Cir. Audit Co., and 
ormerly Examiner of the 
rR oye es 





[Eprtortat Note:—Mr. Turner’s long 
experience in auditing circulations seems 
to confirm Printers’ Inx’s conclusion 
that a circulation auditor needs to be a 
peculiar combination of page | and 
accountant. Merely to co the 
records furnished by the pu licker oma 
serve such figures up as an “audit” 
may result in very wrong impressions 
and conséquent serious losses to adver- 
tisers. Before an audit is accepted a 
its face value, the advertiser should in- 
form himself as to the competency of 
the auditor who conducted it.] 

Nothing in the English lan- 
guage has been the subject of so 
much misrepresentation as the 
word “Circulation.” But there is 
a sentiment around us_ to-day 
which demands honest dealings, 
no matter what our business may 
be, and the problem of how to 
conduct circulation audits so as 
to arrive at the real facts will 
very likely be solved in the near 
future. 

An audit of newspaper circula- 
tion cannot be an audit, unless 
the examiner is, firstly, experi- 
enced in the publishing business, 
and, secondly, is an accountant in 
general. These are necessary 
fundamental principles. 

No audit can be made by just 
taking off the figures from the 
publisher’s circulation _ record 
book. Such figures are helpful in- 
asmuch as they form some kind 
of a basis to work upon. But 
every separate outlet should be 
not only checked to original en- 
tries and examined but proven. 

No audit is complete unless the 
examiner visits the press-room, 
and watches an actual press-run! 
For dailies this means the wee, 
small hours in the morning, but 
this matter should be given at- 
tention as it is a great help and 
assistance to verification. 
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Checking the paper or cash ac- 
count is absolutely useless unless 
the examiner has access to origi- 
nal paper bills (manifests attached 
preferred), also proper paper 
stock account records, and 
ALL cash books. The paper ac- 
count should be then verified to 
payments (actual cheques) and 
proven to production, and cash 
proven to circulation. 

It may also be necessary to in- 
vestigate the outstanding liability 
on the circulation account, in or- 
der to prove cash. Subscription 
lists cannot be checked to the 
copy, but a careful examination 
of paid and unpaid calling for cer- 
tain original orders, etc., and 
proven by post-office receipts can 
certainly be made and relied upon. 


WHERE SLEUTHING IS HELPFUL 


No examination of circulation 
can be correct unless the returns 
have been verified and accounted 
for. This is’ not easy. Each 
newspaper's circulation depart- 
ment seems to hold its own meth- 
od of dealing with this important 
item. You may cover it up, 
smother it, disguise it as “pro- 
motion expense” or what you will, 
but it can and should be traced 
by calling upon dealers in the 
evenings and doing a little detect- 
ive work (if you like to call it 
such). Checking up the “allow- 
ances” to accounts as shown in 
the ledger of publication in ques- 
tion should be done. They may 
be legitimate allowances. for pro- 
motion, returns or credit for un- 
sold copies! 

Out of town returns can only 
be arrived at by the information 
gained from carefully compiled 
records of previous work in other 
tcwns in connection with other 
publications, and a splendid line 
is obtained on country returns 
which is obtainable absolutely in 
no other way, with any degree of 
accuracy. I have personally run 
up. the percentage of returns from 
an imaginary 25 per cent to over 
60 per cent by using my own ac- 
cumulation of records as detailed 
above. 

No audit can be proven by try- 
ing to check up returns and 
spoiled copies to sale of -the 
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The Political Influence 
of the PUBLIC LEDGER 


Commenting on the price of the Pusiic Leperr, 
a subscriber writes: ‘‘In the coming battle against 
the ‘gang’ your paper is needed by the mass of 
voters and not by the select few who are able, or 
at least willing, to pay the increased cost.’’ 

The Pustic Lepcer is intended for the intelli- 
gent masses—the unintelligent masses would not 
have it asa gift. If there is any class of people who 
are more responsible than another for the impres- 
sion that Philadelphia is ‘‘corrupt and contented’? 
it is the smug and self-complacent class who sit in 
leather chairs in the clubs on Broad and Walnut 
Streets, and do not care enough for their city to 
disturb themselves with party regularity and the 
established order. If the Pustic LepcEr can get 
under the skin of such ‘‘classes’’ and arouse them 
to action, it can do a service to Philadelphia that 
could not possibly be accomplished by a cheap 
paper appealing to the unintelligent masses. 

In the coming political battle, whether the 
Pustic Lepcer cuts a small or large figure will 
depend entirely upon the stuff in its columns, and 
not upon the price at. which it is sold. 


Public Ledger Company 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President 


PUBLIC LEDGER 


Independence Square 
Philadelphia 





A. T. SEARs, JR. E. C. KAVANAGH 
Home Insurance Building Metropolitan Tower 
Chicago New York 
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printed waste, because it cannot 
be done. 

No audit is of real value unless 
the distribution of city and coun- 
try circulation is properly drawn. 
It is of most vital importance to 
the publisher, especially for his 
local advertisers. This is usually 
a go as you please affair, all of 
which is wrong, making tiie audit 
practically of no effect, except to 
the national advertiser who rep- 
resents usually less than 15 per 
cent of the whole. 


TURNER’S DEFINITION OF CITY CIR- 
CULATION 


“City circulation is those cop- 
ies sold within a certain radius 
created by the public who make 
their purchasing center the city 
or town in question.” 

Unless all newspaper circulation 
examinations in any one town are 
divided or figured upon the same 
basis or plan, you can readily see 
how unfair and useless the audit 
would be. 

In conclusion may I add that 
if I were a newspaper publisher 
any ‘examiner of my circulation 
would have to show me his 
“proof,” and this would very soon 
eradicate one of the great evils, 
namely, inexperienced, poorly paid 
and incompetent examiners. 

I maintain that every publisher 
who submits to an examination of 
circulation is justly entitled to a 
proof of the figures arrived at, 
especially when taken away and 
used for confidential publication. 





++ 0+ 

LAW “PERSONAL” MAY CAUSE 
DISBARMENT 

John A. Giantvalley, a Minneapolis 


attorney, is threatened with disbarment 
because he inserted the following ad in 
St. Paul and Minneapolis papers: ‘‘Law 
specialties, divorce and corporation mat- 
ters; confidential advice; free booklet on 
organization and promotion of —- 
tions. References.’ The case will b 
tried in October. 
—_—__+ e+ 


CHATFIELD WITH NEWARK 
“STAR” 





C. F. Chatfield, formerly manager of 
the W. V. Snyder Company, of, New- 
ark, +, and prior to that in the 
general advertising field in New York, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of the Newark Star. 
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HARLEM STUDENTS COMPLETE 
ADVERTISING COURSE 





The students in the Advertising 
you of the Harlem Branch of the 
x. C, A. completed their work May 
27. M hey attended eighteen lectures 
and finished with a debate on “Does 
Advertising Increase the Cost of Liy- 
ing?” 

A number of special features added 
to the interest and educational value of 
the lectures. Mr. Sturgis, of the Review 
of Reviews, addressed the class on ‘Mag- 
azine Advertising” ; Mr. Payne, of = 
lie’s Weekly, on “Circulation” ; Mr. A 
tell, of the Scientific Engraving Ae 


pany, on the intricacies of photo- 
engraving; J. ylie, a type man 
of experience, on the uses of display 


type; R. Maclay, on advertising Eng- 
lish, punctuation and grammar; A. San- 
chez, of the financial advertising de- 
partment of the New York Times, on 
— day financial advertising; John 
vane, of the New York Sun, on news- 
paper advertising, and V. E. Scott, on 
dry goods advertising and commercial 
art. Dr. McCabe, lecturer in the New 
York City Hospital and the Roosevelt 
Hospital, was judge at the advertising 
debate. One evening was spent in in- 
specting the new Times building. Mr. 
Sanchez, of the Times, conducted the 
class through the building and _ ex- 
plained the making of a newspaper. 


++ 
BOSTON AGENTS INCORPORATE 





The Boston Advertising Agents As- 
sociation has been incorporated. The 
Officers elected for the corporation are 
Allen H. Wood, president; Henry B 
aa hrey, vice-president; and Edward 

ollock, secretary and treasurer. 

Dh directors are J. W. Barber and 
H. F. Barber, of the J. W. Barber Ad 
vertising Agency; Guy Bancroft and 
J. W. Withington, of the Boston News 
Bureau; A. W. Ellis. of the A. W. 
Ellis Agency; H. B. Homers of the 

B. Humphrey Co.; Kollock, of 
the E. D. ollock ‘eer; a 
O’Keefe, of the P. F. Keefe Adver- 
tising Agency; Franklin P. Shumway 
and D. J. MacNichol, of the Franklin 
P. Shumway Co.; Allen H. Wood and 
M. V. Putnam, of the Wood, Putnam 
& Wood Co.; C. Tomer, of the 
Tomer Advertising Agency, Inc.; C. B. 
Smith, of the C. Brewer mith swencys 

J. Goulston, of the Ernest J. Goul- 
ston Agency, and H. E. Ayres, BS “the 
Horace E. Ayres Agency. 


ee 


BALTIMORE AND WASHINGTON 
AGENCIES CONSOLIDATE 


. E. M. Raley and the Milbourne 
Advertising Agency, Baltimore, have 
consolidated with the Washington Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., and formed_ the 
American Advertising Agency, Inc., 
with offices in Baltimore, Washington 
and Richmond. he names of the 
older organizations will be retained un- 
til the new organization’s name has be- 
come known. 
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| Mr. Theodore F. Pevear 
i has been appointed 
| ! Eastern Manager 
| 
| of 
| 








| Harper's Weekly 


Mr. Pevear brings to his posi- 


tion a thorough merchandising 








and advertising equipment secured 
/ in the mercantile and agency field. 
| 

i 

Mi 

| ae con 
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The McClure Publications, Inc. 
McClure Building, New York 
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OUR national selling market is composed of 

many local markets. Each city, like each of 
your salesmen, should produce a proportionate profit. 

If your aggregate sales are very good, just think 
how much greater they would be if you were get- 
ting the same proportion of returns from the cities 
at the bottom of your sales sheet, as you are from 
your leading cities. 

Street car advertising is a national medium with 
the most intensive local concentration. It abso- 
lutely covers the city in which it appears. It makes 
each city stand on its own feet as a profit maker. 

We have the advertising space in practically 
three-quarters of the street cars in the United States, 
including twenty-six of the leading thirty cities. 


Street Railways Advertising Co. 


CENTRAL OFFICE HOME OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE 
First National Bank Bldg. ‘*Flatiron’’ Building 242 California Street 
Chicago New York , San Francisco 














PRESIDENT ATTACKS ADS 
AIMED AT CONGRESS 





VIEWS THEM AS EMANATING FROM 
LOBBY AND SAYS THEY ARE CAL- 
CULATED TO MISLEAD—YET WHAT 
METHOD COULD BE MORE INNO- 
CENT AND ABOVEBOARD?—ADS OF 
DOMESTIC SUGAR PRODUCERS EVI- 
DENTLY MEANT 
President Wilson gave out a 

statement last week in which this 

paragraph, particularly interesting 
to advertising men, appears: 

I think that the public ought to know 
the extraordinary exertions being made 
by the lobby in Washington to gain 
recognition for certain alterations of 
the tariff bill. Washington has seldom 
seen so numerous, so industrious, or so 
insidious a lobby. The newspapers are 
being filled with paid advertisements 
calculated to mislead the judgment of 
publie men not only, but also the pub- 
lic opinion of the country itself. There 
is every evidence that money without 
limit is being spent to sustain this lobby, 
and to create an appearance of a pres- 
sure of pe « opinion antagonistic to 
some of the chief items of the tariff bill. 

The paid advertisements re- 
ferred to are apparently those of 
the Domestic Sugar 
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cally been made up, and when it was 
almost too late to think of obtain- 
ing a change. A few weeks ago 
Joseph A. Richards, of New 
York, who had handled the ac- 
count of Hawaiian pineapple in- 
terests, and was naturally in 
touch with the sugar men of Ha- 
waii, broached to them the mat- 
ter of an educational campaign in 
the newspapers. He pointed out 
that the interests of the sugar 
cane growers of Hawaii and 
those of Louisiana, and the beet 
sugar growers of the Middle 
West, were identical so far as 
tariff protection was concerned, 
and he urged upon them the de- 
sirability of making a strong cam- 
paign in the daily papers to get 
their story before Congress and 
the people. 

In reply they pointed out that 
they had been conducting a press 
agent campaign for a long time, 
with articles of a more or less 
technical character, designed to 
enlighten the people as to the 
merits of their claims. 

The advertising man expressed 





Producers which 
have been published 
in all of the Wash- 
ington daily papers 
for the past three 
or four weeks and 
have occasioned a 
great deal of dis- 
cussion. These ads, 
150 lines over four 
columns, sum up 
the arguments for 
sugar protection in 
bulletin form. Few 
of them. contain 
more than seventy- 
five or a hundred 
words, put in large 
type and thus very 
readable _ form. 
They are presenting 
the side of the do- 
mestic sugar pro- 
ducers as it has nev- 
er been presented 
before. 

The decision of 
the sugar men to 





Who Wants “Free Sugar”? 


And Why: 


William |. Jamison (Partner, Arbuckle Brothers, Sugar Refiners) 
wants it 


Mr. Raker. What would you think would be a fair compensation? 
Me, Jamison: 1 think there should be « cent « pound taken off 
present time at least; and later— * . " ae 
Mr, Raker: A little more? 
Mr. Jamison; Yeo; until it is entirely removed. 

Meets Comeminnee Hears. page 17% 


Mr. Raker: Michigan sugar, you say, competes with yours in New York? 
Mr. Jaminon: Yes; the Michigan sugar has been down to New York State 
and all though there. It has interfered with us very largely in 
sales in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 


Me Raber: How would it flect you i thee was no tino the impertation 
Mr Jerson | think *t would enable us to run more constantly. 

Mr. Raker: What do you mean by thet. now? 

Mr. Jamison: To keep up the capacity. 

Mr. Raker: Will you explain it? 

Me. Jamison: 1 mean we would be able to sell mare sugar. 

Mr. Raker: De you not have a supply all the time? 

Mr. Jamison: Well, we are not able to rum full at all times 

Mr. Raker: Because of the way raw sugars shipped into the United States? 


See down on ack a Cees at raion tha 
If the duty was removed, I mean to say. 
Harton Haein sae 
This is why the refiner wants “Free Sugar.” 
Get The Facts. 
Domestic Sugar Producers, 
* ee 
Washington, D. 








do this came very 
late, when the sugar 
schedule had practi- 


ONE OF THE NEWSPAPER ADS OCCASIONING PRESIDENT 
WILSON’S CRITICISM 
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the opinion that this was a very 
inadequate way of meeting the 
problem, that the long technical 
articles would not be read by 
more than a very small fraction 
of the people, and that they 
would have very little influence 
in effecting a change. 

What was needed, according to 
his view, was the forceful repe- 
tition of a few salient facts and 
arguments and he proposed at 
that time that a series of bulletins 
should be gotten up to run in 
large space in the papers of the 
capital and perhaps the other 
leading papers of the country. 

“You should spend from $150,- 
000 to $200,000 in this sort of 
educational campaign,” he said. 





DOMESTIC SUGAR BULLETIN NO. 24 


Who Needs the 

Sugar Tariff? 
The President of the United States, 
the Senators and Representatives in 
Congress and every last man in the 


country who uses sugar 


And Why: 
Because the tariff on sugai has developed 
domestic production of cane and beet sugar to 
such a point that refined sugar sells for bess in 
the United States than in any country on the 
globe. What does any citizen of the United 
‘States want more than that? 


Free Sugar™ would kill domestic production 
and give the control of the price of 

to the greatest trust on earth—the Brussels 
comventionand put the refined sugar industry 
un the refiners’ hands to charge what they see fit 


Get The Facts 


Domestic Sugar Producers, 
322 Colorado Building. 
Washington, D. C 











ANOTHER OF THE ADS TO REACH CONGRESS- 
MEN 


“Tt is the most open and above- 
board proceeding and one which 
is least calculated to prejudice 
you in the eyes of the American 
people.” 

The sugar people were not then 
in the mood to accept this coun- 
sel, but weeks afterward, when 
the tide was running strongly 
against them and free sugar 
seemed to be assured, they called 
in the New York advertising man 
and asked him if anything could 
be done at that late hour. His 
answer in the affirmative was fol- 
lowed by the projection of the 
present series of ads, which num- 











ber some twenty-eight, of which 
those we produce in connection 
with this article are examples, 
They must have been extremely 
effective to call forth such a 
statement of the President. It 
is probably one of the few ref- 
erences to advertising, if not the 
only one, ever made by a Presj- 
dent of the United States. 

Most of the ads have been pre- 
pared in New York City, but 
some were gotten out at almost a 
minute’s warning in Washington 
to meet an emergency. 

The ads have been bound in 
pamphlet form for distribution to 
the daily newspapers of the coun- 
try. It is felt that the newspaper 
publishers will be very much in- 
terested in this significant de- 
parture from precedent on the 
part of large corporations and in- 
terests. 

There are, as one advertising 
man points out, only four possi- 
bilities for a corporation when its 
destiny is being modified by tar- 
iff legislation. It can stay at 
home and maintain a dignified si- 
lence, a course which will be 
more honored in the breach than 
in the observance while human 
nature remains what it is. 

Or it can maintain a_ lobby, 
which has its abuses as well as 
its uses. 

Or it can “work” the daily pa- 
pers, or some of them, with press 
agent yarns, or bespeak the 
friendly offices of the editorial 
writer to defend its case. 

Or, lastly, it can buy space in 
the papers and magazines or 
street cars or on bulletin boards 
or of any kind to tell its story. 

It does not follow from what 
the President has said in his 
statement that he condemns news- 
paper publicity ‘with the general 
object of informing and enlight- 
ening the legislators. He may re- 
gard that as on the whole the 
very best method, as Printers’ 
INK regards it, and has so stated 
times without number. His ob- 
jection is that it is “misleading,” 
and the inference from his men- 
tion of the advertising as being 
paid is strong that he conceives 
of the advertising as having been 
intended, in some sense, to sub- 
sidize the press. 
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The only way you 
can compete success- 
fully with Summer 


ie | heat, ball- games and 


‘ ee vacations is with 


@he Edison Piss 


Prevent substitution, specify “Made by Edison” 













Each man dictating in the early morning hours, when it’s 
cool, because he doesn’t have to wait for a stenographer— 


Each having the ability to handle twice as much cor- 
respondence—to do the work of another who may be on 
vacation— 


And each stenographer just sitting ather gem. for,'te, 


machine, listening and typing—doing twice 
as much twice as easily because there are 
no shorthand notes. 


This is part of what it means to have 
your offices equipped with Edison Dictating 
Machines. There's little to learn, but sum- 
mer is the time to learn it when the mails 
are light. Get the nearest Edison dealer 
to demonstrate. Write us today for his 
name and our free book, ““The Goose, The 
Typewnitter, and the Wizard.” 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 
211 Lakeside Avenue Orange, N. J. 































Albany.NY. 


Is Building 
and Fast— 
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It is interesting to know 
that in the total cost of 
Building Operations for the 
year 1912 the City of Al- 
bany stands third among a 
list of Fifty-One Important 
Cities in the United States. 
The following table is in- 


New York $19,719,327 


4,878,600 
3,443,675 
2,558,890 
2,517,430 


Los Angeles 2,270,680 


Do you wonder when we 
say, “Advertise to the Resi- 
of Albany — They 
Have Money to Spend for 
First Grade Merchandise.” 


The Knickerbocker Press 
is Albany’s Fastest Growing 
and the Leading Newspaper 
Newspaper you 
should have on your list. 
Guaranteed NET PAID 
Circulation over 28,000. 


The Knickerbocker Press 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 
Representatives 
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The Domestic Sugar Producers 
naturally deny that the adver- 
tising is in any sense misleading, 
They have taken to the public 
prints, Mr. Richards says, pre- 
cisely because they “have a case” 
and may therefore anticipate pub- 
lic and legislative approbation 
when it is fairly understood. 

It is to be hoped, for the sake 
of advertising, that the President 
is mistaken in his strictures and 
that what he imagines to be a 
bolder and more flagrant display 
of lobbying tactics at the national 
capital may, on analysis, turn out 
to be the natural and healthy 
evolution from ante-room and 
corridor buttonholing to day- 
light argument before the bar of 
public opinion. The lone pioneer 
of to-day may be followed in 
time by all of the interests. 

When so much ‘is at stake for 
good advertising, it would be a 
most unfortunate thing to have 
the significance obscured by in- 
judicious or misleading assertions 
in the copy. 


a 
APPLICATION FOR RECEIVER- 
SHIP 


Edward A. Whitehouse, of Newark, 
N. J., secretary and treasurer of the 
Tribune Publishing Company, of Scran- 
ton, Pa., owners of the Tribune-Repub- 
lican, morning, and the Truth, evening, 
newspapers, has applied in the United 
States Court for a receiver for the con- 
cern, alleging mismanagement on the 
part of Robert D. Towne, president and 
editor. 

The petition alleges that the indebted- 
ness of the company is $452,000 and 
that its assets are a trifle over $700,000, 
while the annual income is upward of 
$40,000. 

In the bill filed by Mr. Whitehouse 
he declares that he owns 1,286 shares 
of the outstanding stock, Mr. Towne 
120, R. M.: Scranton 100, and Mrs. 
Helen M. Scranton 240. 

Recently an effort has been made by 
Editor Towne, who, during the last 
campaign, was championing the Pro- 
gressive cause, to interest a number of 
that party’s leaders in the rehabilitation 
of the company. 


 . 
“DEPARTMENT OF EFFICIENCY 
IN CIRCULATION” 


Frederick E. Drinker, formerly city 
editor of the Philadelphia Record and 
later advertising manager of C. J. Heppe 
& Son, of Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed by the Public Ledger, of Phila- 
delphia, as manager of a new depart- 
ment, the purpose of which is the 
development of greater efficiency in the 
promotion of circulation. 
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UNDER-CURRENT FORCE IN 
ADVERTISING 





THE VALUES THAT CAN’T BE KEYED 
—STRENGTH OF THINGS INFERRED 
RATHER THAN DIRECTLY STATED 
—ADVERTISING THAT MAKES PEO- 
PLE THINK 


By Samuel R. Prosser. 


Advertising often reminds me 
of water that has the under- 
current force—a force that may 
bring much good or much ill, 
depending on how you employ it. 

Robert Cade Wilson was talk- 
ing with me about this, and he 
ventured the opinion that five or 
six years from now a greater 
valuation will be put on the kind 
of advertising that lies deeper 
than figures of cost per line per 
thousand of reaching people. 

“I knew E. J. Bliss, when he 
had a little place on Summer 
street, Boston, and was advertis- 
ing for mail orders principally,” 
says Mr. Wilson. “Bliss would 
insist on having the mediums he 
used produce business at a certain 
cost—a figure that enabled him to 
clear on his mail-order work. I 
used to ask him if he really 
thought that was fair to the me- 
diums—if he didn’t think that he 
was likely to get a false idea 
from the ups and downs of mail 
orders and discontinue some me- 
dium that he ought to keep using. 

“What about the value you are 
building up for the Regal name 
everywhere by this constant rep- 
etition of argument about Regal 
quality and style? Isn’t that 
worth something? 

“But Mr. Bliss made it clear 
that he wanted the general pub- 
licity as an extra return for his 
money. 

“A few years later I dropped 
in on Mr. Bliss and asked him if 
he would take a sum well up in 
the millions for the good. will of 
the Regal name. Another shoe 
manufacturer had actually named 
to me a very large sum that he 
would be willing to pay for such 
aname. But Mr. Bliss smiled as 
he mentioned the number of mil- 
lions that the name Regal as ap- 
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4 Cents 
Profit 


That is what we 
netted per sub- 
scription for our 
April business 
after deducting 
expenses. 


Can a 
conservative 
firm net 
less and do 
business on a 
safe margin? 


We aim first at 
quality, second at 
volume and “third 
at net. 


We: build new 
circulation of the 
right kind. 


WRITE, WIRE 
OR CALL 


The Magazine 
Circulation Co. 
(Incorporated) 
327-333 South Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 
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plied to shoes had grown to be 
worth, wad 

“1 asked him if he wouldn't, 
just for the sake of the interest 
side of the thing, make a list ot 
the mediums he had used in ad- 
vertising ‘egal shoes and put 
down opposite each one the pro- 
portionate part ot these millions 
ot good wii that the medium had 
created; that 1s, as nearly as he 
could.” 

Mr. Wilson went on to say that 
he did not believe a magazine or 
a wagon could be advertised most 
successfully by bold assertions to 
the ettect that the magazine is 
the greatest in the worid or the 
wagon the best in the world. The 
man that Cyrus H. K. Curtis has 
put in general charge of the Phil- 
adelphia Public Ledger believes 
in the indirect, subtle undercur- 
rent force of advertising, and the 
general campaign for his paper 
that he is directing will therefore 
be watched with considerable in- 
terest. 

Mr. Wilson is not alone in his 
beliefs. -There are many adver- 
tisers wise enough to strive for 
the undercurrent effect despite 
all the recent years’ talk about 
showing the full reasons why. 

“Think!” advertises the Na- 
tional Cash Register, and the ad- 
vertisements don’t always tell you 
exactly what to think, either. 

“Where Have My Profits 
Gone?” is the title of a book that 
deals. first of all with business 
profits and secondly with systems 
that aim toward the preserving 
of profits. 

The. Brooklyn Associated Char- 
ities, instead of publishing statis- 
tics about its work, inserts little 
human - interest advertisements 
telling how a little boy was found 
yesterday without a home, what 
was done for him, and. so on. 

“The greatest thing about the 
Ivory Soap advertisements is that 
they always look so clean,” says 
a woman. Here, again, we have 
the subtle general force that 
comes from what the advertise- 
ment infers rather than directly 
states. The Ivory people know 
that the reader can be trusted to 
do some thinking. 

There are only a few advertis- 


ers with the astuteness of: that 
publisher who employs a charm- 
ing young woman to greet and 
deal with people in the outer. of- 
fice, and tew that see as far as 
the other.business man who care- 
fully selected the young woman 
for his telephone switchboard, a 
girl whose meliow, cheery “Hello” 
sounds as if she had just come 
in from a dewy walk among flow- 
ers and brought some of the 
fragrance and sunshine of the 
spring morning in with her. Her 
voice instantly creates a favor- 
able atmosphere for that office, 

We are beginning to learn even 
how much depends on the gen- 
eral impression made by letter- 
heads and on what’s “between the 
lines” in our letters. 

What we think out after we 
read counts for more than what 
we read in many cases. Study 
for a minute this street-car copy: 

“The Y. M. C. A. is maintained 
on the ground that it is better 
and cheaper to keep our boys and 
young men from going to the 
dogs than to rescue them after 
they have gone that way.” 

Think of the undercurrent to 
that single sentence! 

When I once asked Hugh 
Chalmers what he would aim to 
do if he were coaching young 
men to do skilful advertising, he 
replied, “I would try to teach 
them to think.” 

And when an advertising man 
has learned how to think, he will 
see the importance of knowing 
how to make readers of his copy 
think. For when a man is able 
to make readers think rightly he 
need not worry about how they 
will act. Thinking is the great 
undercurrent, and: the uncon- 
scious thinking is more powerful 
than the conscious kind. 


A. N. P. A. BUREAU TO EXHIBIT 
AT BALTIMORE 


The new Bureau of Advertising of 
the A. N. P. A. which is to continue 
the work of the United Howepegers: 
the National Newspapers and the Daily 
Newspaper Association, has decided to 
make an exhibit at the Baltimore con- 
vention. The bureau has taken offices 





in the World Building and began work 
June 2, with William J. Thomson, of 
the New York Globe, as director, and 
J. W. Adams as manager. 
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Medical Journal Advertising 


—the use of appropriate copy in properly 
selected mediums—is the best result- 
bringing proposition in the business world 
to-day. 


Manufacturers of shoes, clothing, furniture, vehicles, automobiles, 
foods, toilet articles, high-grade soaps, sanitary appliances, hygienic 
products—anything in fact that appeals to the physician both in his 
professional capacity as the adviser of the family and as a discrim-, 
inating buyer—will do well to investigate the exceptional opportu- 
nities presented by 


‘ThE Bic Six’ 


“Recognized by discriminating advertisers 
as the leading monthly medical journals 
of America.” 


Clean, high-class and influential, these publications unquestionably 
offer to acceptable advertisers the quickest, most economical and 
most effective way of reaching over 100,000 different doctors every 
month, 

An inexpensive but ppaeiingy effective campaign to the Ameri- 
can medical profession is possible through the aid of these reputable 
publications, a campaign that will not only make whatever lay adver- 
tising a firm may be doing doubly effective, but that can be relied 
upon to build up a patronage that may easily become one of the 
most valuable assets of a business. 

It is a significant fact that every firm that has ever systematically 
employed “the Big Six” has achieved real and permanent success. 


Why not investigate the whole prepentios in its relation to your 
business? You may be surprised to find that you have been neglect- 
ing a field that holds unlimited possibilities. 


ASSOCIATED MEDICAL PUBLISHERS 
S. De Witt Clough, Sec’y. 


Merlin W. Childs, Western Rep., A. D. McTighe, Eastern Rep., 
1606 Tribune Building, 286 Fifth Avenue, 
Chicago, III. New York City. 
American Jour. Clin. Med............06. Chicago, Ill. 
American Jour. of Surgery......... New York, N. Y 
American Medicine.........ccseeee. New York, N. ¥. 
Interstate Med. Journal.............. St. Louis, Mo. 


. Miatinel Coane «ose ices c:i ca tur vewes Philadelphia, Pa. 
Therapeutic Gagette.......ccccesccsecs Detroit, Mich. 
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“In times of peace 
prepare for war’— 


PRINTERS’ INK 


This is a talk to those who seek 
business from advertisers. 


Your representatives will soon be 
saying “These are dull days. There 
is very little business going out.” 


Dull days with you are rush days 
for the advertising managers of 
manufacturers. 


They are planning today and to- 
morrow and next week and next 
month, what mediums and methods 
they shall use next fall. They can 
only plan according to their knowl- 
edge. If they don’t know the nature 
of what you sell, how can they know 
that you are necessary? 


Whether your “medium” is a 13- 
inch gun covering a wide range, or 
a rifle in a small field, make its 
merits known NOW— if you want 
it used in their fall campaigns. 


“In times of peace prepare for war”— 
through PRINTERS’ INK 
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“BLIND” ADVERTISING RES- 
URRECTED 





A PUZZLING AD IN “ COLLIER’S” EX- 
PLAINED AFTER YOU HAVE RUBBED 
PARTS OF IT WITH A COIN—SUP- 
PORTED BY A NEWSPAPER CAM- 
PAIGN IN BIG CITIES 





On the third cover page of the 
June 7th issue of Collier's, there 
appears an unusual advertisement. 
On the face of it, it does not 
seem to be an advertisement at 
all, but rather some neat an- 
nouncement of the editorial de- 
partment of the publication, hav- 
ing something to do with auto- 
mobiles. 

The advertisement is run by 
the Weed Chain Tire Grip Com- 
pany, though no mention of the 
company nor of its product is 
made in any way and the adver- 
tising value is expected as a re- 
sult of a mechanical feature of 
the copy. 

Nearly everyone who is at all 
familiar with the various adver- 
tising novelties knows about the 
post-card that carries a picture 
which the unsuspecting observer 
is invited to rub with a pencil or 
coin and see what results. His 
curiosity gets the best of him. 
He must see what the result will 
be. His sensations are somewhat 
akin to those of the person see- 
ing that old “gag” headline: 
“Don’t Read This” or the street 
sign: “Don’t Read the Sign on 
the Other Side of the Street” 
(until both of them got to be 
hackneyed and worked to death). 
The reader of the Weed Chain 
advertisement referred to gets 
out his pencil or a coin and light- 
ly rubs over the picture of the 
automobile shown in the ad as 
the directions invite him to do, 
and presto: Before his very eyes 
a set of Weed Chains come 
quickly and easily into view in 
place on the tires! 

The heading reads: “Fully 
Equipped — Nearly,” and it is 
not until the Weed Chains 


' have come into being in the pic- 


ture on the tires, as a result of 
the rubbing, that the reader has 
an inkling of what it is all about, 
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or even that it is an advertise- 
ment. Below the auto on which 
the chains appear is an “Equip- 
ment List” in which number five 
is blank until the space opposite 
it is also rubbed, when there ap- 
pear these words: “Weed Tire 
Chains.” 

The effect is brought about by 
a patented process which depends 
upon certain printing processes 
and upon the special ink used. 

This, of course, is a very old 
device and years ago was worked 








HOW THE “TRICK” COPY LOOKS 


a great deal in various forms of 
circularizing. As the modern 
conception of advertising gained 
in force, however, this scheme, 
together with all other kinds of 
so-called “blind” advertising, was 
relegated into the limbo of anti- 
quities. That a twentieth century 
advertiser, particularly in such an 
up-to-date field as that of auto- 
mobiles, should attempt to resur- 
rect it at this late date is likely 
to evoke comment. 

In connection with the Weed 
Chain advertisement here de- 
scribed an interesting bit of pub- 
licity is being done in the news- 
papers of Indianapolis, Chicago, 
Detroit, New York and Boston, 
which is almost as daring as the 
copy in Collier’s. 
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This consists of a three-column 
advertisement which reads as fol- 
lows: “How You and the Auto- 
Mobile Manufacturers Can Raise 
the Factor of Safety in Motoring 
Is the Vital Subject Under the 
Heading of: Fully Equipped— 
Nearly, that will Appear on the 
third cover page of the June 7th 
Issue of Collier's, 5c., Tuesday, 
June 2nd.” 

This copy is being run in New 
York, Chicago and Boston be- 
cause those three cities are con- 
sidered the great centers for the 
use of the automobile in this 
country. Indianapolis and De- 
troit are also used because they 
are the two largest centers for 
automobile manufacturing. And, 
as will be noticed from the word- 
ing of the copy quoted above, the 
Weed Chain advertising is aimed 
to have its effect upon the auto 
manufacturers, in bringing them 
to include these chains as a part 
of their standard equipment when 
selling their cars, quite as much 
as upon the individual car own- 
ers. This is brought out in the 
last line of the copy shown in the 
illustration herewith. 
tee 


HOW MERCHANT SCORED ON 
MAIL-ORDER HOUSE 


This instance of how a _ small-town 
merchant successfully combated the ef- 
forts of the big mail-order houses to 
get his trade was told by W. L. Fish, 
local manager for Butler Brothers: 

Hearing a great deal of comment 
among his customers about the offer- 
ings of a prominent catalogue house, 
this merchant got a catalogue of the 
concern and advertised that he would 
place orders with that house for his 
trade without charge. One of his first 
customers for the rival house was a 
woman who ordered a shirtwaist priced 
at $1.29. On delivery of the waist at 
his store the merchant called in the 
customer and then took from his stock 
a similar waist. better made, that he 
sold regularly for $1.25. 

While the cost difference was small, 
the woman recognized the difference in 
values at once and afterward bought 
at home. Other cases of this kind, ac- 
cording to Mr. Fish, resulted in a ma- 
terial increase in the merchant’s trade, 
and also helped other dealers of the 
town.—New York Times. 

——_+ 0 +—__—_—_ 


D. N. Shuter recently became man- 
ager of the mail-order_and advertising 
departments of “little Joe’s,” the sport 
store of Baltimore, run by Jos. Wiesen- 
feld. Mr. Shuter was assistant adver- 
tising manager of the American Drug- 
gists’ Syndicate, making A. 
specialties, Long Island City. 








“PRINTERS’ INK” STATUTE IN 
LOS ANGELES ORDINANCE 


The Printers’ Ink model statute has 
been adopted in the form of a city 
ordinance in Los Angeles, Cal., in the 
effort to stop the multitude of fake 
sales operated for the special benefit of 
the tourists. The law, which had the 
backing of the local ad club together 
with the retailers’ organizations, reads 
as follows: 

“The mayor and council of the city 
of Los Angeles do ordain as follows: 

“Section 1. Any person, firm or cor- 
poration, or any employee thereof, who 
shall in any newspaper, magazine, cir- 
cular, form letter, or any open publica. 
tion, published, distributed or circu- 
lated in the city of Los Angeles, or on 
any billboard, sign, card, label, or 
other advertising medium, or by means 
of any electric sign, window sign, show- 
case display, or by any advertising de- 
vice, or by public outcry, proclamation 
or conversation to or with a consider- 
able number of persons, make or dis- 
seminate, or cause to be made or dis- 
seminated, -any statement or assertion 
of fact in relation to, modifying, ex- 
plaining, or in any manner concerning, 
any merchandise offered for sale, barter 
or trade, or ony services, professional 
or otherwise, offered to be furnished, 
which statement or assertion of fact 
takes the form or has the appearance 
of, or which is intended to, commend 
such merchandise or services to the 
public or a considerable number of per- 
sons, and which statement or assertion 
is untrue in any respect or calculated 
to mislead or misinform, shall 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
on conviction thereof shall be punish- 
able by a fine of not less than Twenty- 
five Dollars ($25.00) nor more than 
Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) or by 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
180 days, or by both fine and imprison- 
ment. 





a 


HOUSE WITH MONTREAL “ HER- 
ALD-PRESS ” 





Mansfield F. Hotse, Eastern manager 
of the Gagnier Advertising Service, of 
Toronto and Montreal, has resigned to 
organize a new sales service depart- 
ment for the Herald-Press, of Mon- 
treal. The new connection was effective 


on June 1. 
———_+o- >—<_<—_—_——_ 


CLOSING OUT BUSINESS AFTER 
127 YEARS 





The J. M. Vance Hardware Com- 
pany, 324 Market street, Philadelphia, 
which has done considerable advertising 
in Philadelphia newspapers, has begun 
the closing out of its entire stock after 
a history of 127 years. 

———__—_+ o-——__—_ 


FOOTE LEAVES ETHRIDGE 





Ralph Foote, recently of the Eth- 
ridge Company, New York, is now with 
J. * Gibbons, Ltd., of Toronto, Can. 
Mr. Foote was formerly connected with 
Taylor-Critchfield, Chicago. 
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BUSINESS history has re- 


peated itself often enough 
to convince most people that 
the truth comes to the surface 
in the long run, and adjusts 


values accordingly. Some 


people like to have the actual 


facts known as soon as possi- 
ble. The Advertising Mirror 
says the ideal Advertiser is 
“willing to have the actual 
facts about his products 
known to the public.” 





See Printers’ Ink next week for another 
reflection from the Advertising Mirror 
in amplified form. 





“The Advertising Mirror” complete, reflecting typograph- 
ically the ideal Agent, Publisher, and Advertiser, may be 
had on request from H. E, Lesan Advertising Agency, 440 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Paper Made 
To Your Order 


Tell us your needs and 
we will produce a paper 
that satisfies them as no 
ready-made paper can do. 


The best color, thickness, 
finish and grade are sel- 
dom found together in a 
ready-made paper. We 
will unite these separate 
factors to form the per- 
fect paper for your use 
—and make that paper 
individually to order for 
you. 


The money you save in 
a variety of ways will 
warrant your inquiring 
further into this. 


If you will drop us a 
line, we will go into par- 
ticulars regarding your 
peculiar needs — without 
obligating you in any 
sense whatever. 


TICONDEROGA 
PULP AND PAPER CO. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 








A PLAN TO STANDARDIZE 
CIRCULATION AUDITS 





ORGANIZATIONS OF ADVERTISERS, 
PUBLISHERS AND AGENTS FORM 
TENTATIVE PLAN TO SECURE AU- 
DITS OF CIRCULATIONS WHICH 
SHALL BE STANDARD, 





It is very likely that a perma- 
nent organization for the stand- 
ardizing of circulation audits will 
be established in the near future, 
The movement is backed by all 
three parties to the transaction of 
advertising business: advertisers, 
publishers and agents. 

The impetus came originally 
from the Association of National 
Advertising Managers, and repre- 
sentatives from the following as- 
sociations were invited to confer 
informally upon the _ subject: 
American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, Quoin Club, Federa- 
tion of Trade Press Associations, 
Grocery and Allied Trade Press 
Association, Farm Press Associa- 
tion, Periodical Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, Advertising Agents’ As- 
sociation, Technical Publicity As- 
sociation, Association of Nation- 
al Advertising Managers, Asso- 
ciation of American Advertisers, 
and the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America. A meeting of 
the representatives was held in 
the rooms of the Quoin Club, 
May 14, when the following re- 
commendations were adopted, and 
the representatives were urged to 
place them before their respective 
associations for as early action as 
possible: 


THE RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is the sense of this conference that 
publishers’ should give to advertisers 
statements of the circulations of their 
publications, and that these statements 
should be satisfactorily verified. 

This conference agrees that publish- 
ers should bear the expense of annual 
verifications. 

We recommend a system of verifica- 
tion by accountants located in various 
parts of the country, to be designated 
and approved by the permanent organi- 
zation, hereafter described, the8e ac- 
countants to make a uniform examina- 
tion on lines approved by the organiza- 
tion. 

We recommend that, in order to brin 
the making of circulation statements an 
the verification thereof to a standard 
basis and in order to manage the work 
indicated a permanent organization be 
formed made up of three representatives 
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from each of the following organiza- 
$s: 
ipeericen Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation 
uoin Club, 
Pederation ” of Trade Press Associa- 


ions, 

Grocery and Allied Trades Press As- 

sociation, 

Farm Press Association, 

Periodical Publishers’ Association, 

Advertising pen Association, 

Technical Publicity Association, 

Association of National Advertising 

Managers, 

Association of American Advertisers, 
and such other organizations as may be 
invited to join, 

These delegates to be elected in such 
manner that the terms of only one of 
the three will expire in any one year. 

In this organization should be an ex- 
ecutive board to supervise the entire 
work of the organization, this executive 
board to be made up of the chairmen of 
the various delegations. Each chairman 
should be specifically designated as such 
by the organization sending the delega- 
tion. 

The executive board, formed of these 
chairmen, should organize by electing 
necessary officers and should appoint 
committees. 

There should be a committee to pre- 
pare approved circulation - statement 


forms, suitable for the various classes of 


publications. 

There should be a finance committee 
to prepare ways and means. Other com- 
mittees may be needed as the work de- 
velops or subdivides. 

The following statement was 
given to Printers’ INK by O. C. 
Harn, advertising manager of the 
National Lead Company, and 
chairman of the conference, re- 
garding the only objection to the 

plan—that of the A. 

“There was. only one siblectlinn 
brought up at the conference to 
the plan. This was that the ad- 
vertiser ought to meet the expense 
of verification. Strangely enough, 
too, this objection was made by 
an advertisers’ organization. 

“The comparison was made 
with ordinary commercial busi- 
ness. It was pointed out that 
when we receive a shipment of 
goods we weigh or count the de- 
livery but we do not ask the’ seller 
to pay the wages of our checkers. 

“The objectors did not take in- 
to consideration the difference in 
the circumstances. If periodical 


circulation were similar to soap, 
cheese or pig iron, there would 
be no circulation statement prob- 
lem. If what the advertiser pur- 
chases could be delivered to his 
office or warehouse and could be 
seen, handled and weighed or 
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Quality vs. Quantity 


No longer an 
unsettled question 


One of the best men in the 
advertising agency business 
writes us as follows: 


“A feature of the past 
year has been the shift- 
ing of attention of ad- 
vertisers more to quality 
than to quantity of cir- 
culation.” 


This fact has been apparent 
to us in terms of increased 
business, but it is doubly sig- 
nificant that a representative 
of one of the most influential 
advertising agencies in this 
country should point out this 
fact so clearly. 


The Theatre Magazine is 
distinctly a quality advertis- 
ing medium. 


The Theatre 
Magazine 


New York 
8-14 West 38th Street 


Chicago Boston 
GODSO & BANGHART H. D. CUSHING 
Harris Trust Bldg. 24 Milk Street 


Publishers also of L’ Art de la Mode 
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counted, then the advertiser would 
be glad to check the thing and pay 
the bill. But it is not so. 

“The verifying of a circulation 
statement is more like the expen- 
diture for some public purpose 
like government expenditures. 
When it is once verified it is veri- 
fied for all advertisers. The place 
to verify it is at the point of issue 
and there is where it should be 
paid. Now in such a case how 
can you most equably impose the 
burden of the expense and be 
sure that no one who ought to 
pay escapes? The answer seems 
plain. Collect it like you do an 
indirect tax—at the most con- 
venient spot—and let the publish- 
er distribute the tax by means of 
his advertising charges pro rata 
upon all his advertisers. 

“Pity for the poor publisher is 
out of’ place. He will not pay it 
in the end. The publishers see 
this and all of them who have 
been present at the conferences 
are in favor of the plan. 

“It is moreover the most equa- 
ble for the advertisers. In pre- 
vious attempts to solve this prob- 
lem a few advertisers (never I be- 
lieve more than a hundred and 
more frequently fifty or sixty) 
have undertaken to do the audit- 
ing, paying the expense them- 
selves. This meant a high fee 
per member and the work accom- 
plished was only a drop in the 
bucket. By the new plan every 
advertiser who uses a_ verified 
circulation pays his share with all 
other advertisers whether he 
wants to or not. He pays it like 
he does his tax on the sugar he 
puts in his morning coffee. 

“The plan, therefore, is prac- 
ticable, which cannot be said of 
any previous plan. The very fact 
that the Association of American 
Advertisers has not proved ade- 
quate to the needs of the case 
proves that their plan is wrong, 
for so far as I know their man- 
agement has been most able. 
They simply cannot get all adver- 
tisers to join. That’s the hole in 
that saucepan. The new plan 
forces all advertisers to join.” 

The Associated Advertising 
Clubs voluntarily withdrew, as 
their membership includes buyers 
and sellers of advertising as well 


as agents, and it would not be 
possible to appoint a committee to 
represent all interests. 

There has been some sugges- 
tion that a system of audits paid 
for by the publishers themselves 
would prove merely a whitewash- 
ing campaign. It is the belief of 
the conference, however, that the 
publishers themselves can easily 
enough instruct the auditors what 
to look out for, and it is prac- 
tically certain that those publish- 
ers who are on the square and 
are leading in this movement will 
tell all they know of the methods 
sometimes adopted to fool the 
auditor. It is planned eventually 
to adopt a standard system of 
keeping accounts, so as to make 
the auditor’s work as easy as pos- 
sible. This will not only bring 
down the cost of the audits, but 
will direct attention to any pub- 
lisher who objects to the system. 

The Advertising Agents’ Asso- 
ciation has already ratified the 
action of its representatives. 

Those who attended were: 


From the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association: William H. Field, 
Chicago Tribune; W. J. Pattison, New 
York Evening Post; Geo. M. Rogers, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


From the . C. of A.: Richard H. 
Waldo, Good Housekeeping Magazine; 
+ H. Ingersoll, Robt Ingersoll 

Bro. 


From the A. A. A.: Bert Moses, presi- 
dent, Omega Chemical Com any. 

From the A. N. A. M.: oo Hubbs, 
Adv. Mgr. U. S. Tire Company; G. B. 
Sharpe, a Mer. DeLaval eparator 
Company; L. C. McChesney, Adv. Mgr. 
Thomas .* Edison, Inc., and president 
of the A. M. 

From P Advertising Agents’ Asso- 
ciation: A. Erickson, A. W. Erick- 
son Agency; ig Mons H. Little, Geo. Bat- 
ten Co.; O. H. Blackman, Blackman- 
Ross Co. 

From the Farm Press Association: 
Charles F. Jenkins, Ley Jearae’s H. 
L. Simons, Farm News; P. . Collins, 
Northwestern Agriculturist. 

From the Federation of Trade Press 
Associations: M. C. Robbins, David 
Williams Co.; P. F. Cutler, Boston; 
Elmer C. Hole, American Lumberman. 

From the Grocery os Allied Trade 
Press Association: I. Barrett, Amer- 
ican Grocer; Geo. J. dubates Interstate 
Grocer; David Ezekiel, Grocery World. 

From the Periodical Publishers’ Asso- 
siation: Geo. Von Utassy, Commepeles. 

From the Quoin Club Keith 
Evans, Crowell Publishing Company: 
Henry D. Wilson, Cosmopolitan; 

Reed, Christian Herald. 

From the Technical Publicity Associa- 
tion: O. C. Harn, National Lead Co.; 
F. R. Davis, General Electric Co.; 
Arthur Haller, American Locomotive Co. 
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The American Mag- 
azine announces that 
it is still doing busi- 
ness at the old edito- 
rial stand, but with a- 
completely refur- 
nished and redeco- 
rated make-up, selling 
advertising possibili- 
ties to advertisers 
shrewd enough to re- 
alize that the kind of 
people who pay for 
and read The Ameri- 
can Magazine must be 
their kind of people. 
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The Boston Sunday Herald 


has been making excellent gains in circulation 
recently—more than 10,000 new readers in the 
last two months. It is today the Sunday news- 


paper of 100,000 homes. 


It is the only high-class Sunday newspaper in 
Boston. Its appeal is to the well-to-do classes, the 
classes that are able to buy the higher-priced things. 
Probably no Sunday newspaper in America goes 
into a larger number of wealthy homes. 


The Boston Herald 


(morning) 


and the 


Evening Traveler 


are gaining right along in readers and advertising. 
With their combined circulation of more than 
200,000 daily they constitute a circulation unit 
worthy of the attention of any national advertiser. 


S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
New York Chicago St. Louis 
























PULLING PROFITS WITH 
POST-CARDS 





SOMETHING ABOUT HOW ADVERTIS- 
ERS ARE GETTING BUSINESS MORE 
QUICKLY AND EASILY BY SAVING 
THE CUSTOMER MOST OF THE 
TROUBLE OF WRITING—-GATHERING 
UP LOOSE BUSINESS IN AN ECO- 
NOMICAL WAY — INTERESTING 
FORMS OF CARDS 





_ By S. Roland Hall. 


The man who has not played 
chess much handles his pawns 
with little care, as a rule. These 
little fellows are the least valu- 
able pieces, and the loss of a few 
of them, or their use one way or 
the other, does not seem to have 
much bearing on the result of the 
game. 

But in the games between the 
great chess experts the result 
often hinges on how the little 
pawns are played. 

Post-cards seem to be_ the 
pawns in many an advertising 
game, and I am referring not to 
the pictorial post-card, but to the 
return post-card—that plain little 
bit of cardboard stock that 
makes it so easy for you to sign 
and mail your inquiry or your 
order. 

Some time ago I met an oddity 
in the shape of a man who was 
shocked on hearing that much 
advertising was successful be- 
cause it appealed to mankind’s 
vanity, love of ease, laziness, etc. 
This over-conscientious gentle- 
man thought we should repress 
those “sinful tendencies” rather 
than encourage them. The post- 
card has turned the balance on 
the profit side of the ledger many 
a time just because of the fact 
that it, appeals to our love of 
ease. It is so much more con- 
venient to sign one’s name at the 
bottom of a card and mail it than 
to write a letter. Moreover—and 
this is just as important a factor 
—the post-card may be signed 
and mailed at once, while the 
subject to which the card relates 
is in the limelight of attention. 
The letter that we are going to 
write after a while is too often 
neglected until the subject has 
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passed out of our attention alto- 
gether. 

Some of the big advertisers 
who work things out to a fine 
finish use enormous quantities of 
return post-cards. E. D. Gibbs, 
formerly of the National Cash 
Register Company, says that the 
N. C. R. used post-cards so free- 
ly that when some one around 
the plant got married he almost 
felt like putting post-cards in the 
wedding invitations! 


A PERTINENT OPENING QUESTION 


We, at the International Cor- 
respondence Schools, come pretty 
close to that. Every month we 
distribute about one and a half 
million circulars in shops, stores, 
at homes, etc., for the purpose of 


What Position Do You Want? 





Name 


oO. 





Age. 





House Address 
Business Address 











City. s State 
USE THIS CARD BEFORE Vou Lose IT. 
32483-4-4-12-8000m oo 


HAS PROVED A GOOD PRODUCER OF IN- 
QUIRIES 


stimulating interest in home 
study and drawing an inquiry. 
We do this to reach people whom 
magazine advertisements may not 
reach. In each of these circulars 


is pasted a post-card like the one 


here reproduced. Note its sim- 
plicity. “What Position Do You 
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Want?” is the pertinent opening 
question, and there is a list of 
positions for checking. “Use 
This Card Before You Lose It” 


back make up the cost of the 
books. 

In response to an inquiry, the 
Yawman & Erbe Manufacturing 
Company sends me a 
series of the most 





on our part. 
Have your representative ask for 


Til be glad to know how your “‘ Y and E” system of filing 
correspondence—if applied to our business—would simplify our present 
methods, save us time and money—this without the least obligation 


interesting folders I 
have seen in a long 
time. In every case 
a post-card forms a 
part of the folder, 
and there is a hand 























roee 2259. Bos oee rBe-rt4t 


“any gs or an arrow pointing 
dear cme ens oT to the card so it can’t 
City ___ J State . be missed. The il- 
Street address Oe ASS Le aN erie ie are lustration here shows 





the back of one of 





POST-CARD THAT IS PART OF FOLDER 


is the final word. In our many 
years’ experience, we have not 
been able to beat this simple way 
of interesting people. 

We have also found it expe- 
dient to bind a post-card in our 
series of twenty-two I. C. S. 


these cards. This ex- 
hibit not ‘only shows 
an example of tact- 
ful wording, but. it brings out 
two other good points; the re- 
quest has a blank for the name 
of the man to see, and thus a lit- 
tle of the outer office parley is 
eliminated; equally important, 
the address of the card shows to 


PostaL Lire InsuRANCE COMPANY 
New Yor« City 
Beta SS Please mail me insurance particulars with rates 
for 7 age on the form of policy you think best 
The Postal Life is a non- : . 
babe, whnnedagrw a suited to my needs. 
ing applications by mail 
only ot personally at its 
Home Office. 
snieasidaaastaitiaceil IE os icy six «anlevacbs elacdesueptackakm 
tion places you.under no 
fuaswunens. mneed Metal GOR... 6k hie ccek 
This rage has - O 
nts. * ou cep the 
nen” Te soe & oe SAAR EIAEE Met rae eer ime pee pe 
your own pocket, 
SESS eR eae nD Rar MRR eiuscaet 








Answering your adv,.in February 26th Christian Herald, 


A POST-CARD THAT PROVED A WINNER 


handbooks, which we sell in large 
quantities at 50 cents, and though 
these handbooks bring us some 
idle inquiries, they bring us a 
great deal of “loose business” 
that we couldn’t get in any other 
way. In fact, we can afford to 


give away handbooks as pre-. 


miums in various of our ventures, 
because the inquiries that come 





which salesman the inquiry be- 
longs. It is the custom of the 
Yawman & Erbe Co. to have their 
salesmen make up special lists of 
prospects, and these two features 
of the Y. & E. post-card link the 
salesman and the prospect more 
closely than usual. 

Roland Cole, now advertising 
manager and for a long time at 
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25x38—50 
25x 38-30 


If you can use 40% less weight 
and still retain all the opacity 
and printing qualities of the 
heavier paper are you interested? 
Our opacity papers are the 
wonder of American Paper 
Making—specimens will prove 
it. .Write our Service Depart- 
ment for printed samples of any 
kind of work on these papers and 
they will send them. We want 
your specifications and want 
to help you with free dummies 
on any kind of printing paper. 








Bermingham & Seaman Co. 
Tribune Building - 14th Floor - Chicago 
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the head of the Y. & E. service 
department, says: “We get big 
returns from these mediums— 
both in inquiries and sales.” 

Wesley Sisson, secretary of the 
Postal Life Insurance Company, 
says: 
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Mr. Sisson says further: 

“When we employed a house- 
organ—the Postman—we bound 
in the center of the book a return 
request for information, and we 
always got back a good propor- 
tion of them—not from the mah 
to whom the book 





aS was sent, but from 





THE HEPPES COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 


GENTLEMEN 


The following parties expect to build soon, and might be interested 
fn using UTILITY WALL BOARD. Please send them samples and literature, _ , 


someone else — pre- 
sumably a friend. I 





NAME 








_A DDRESS 


am thinking it might 
be a good idea for us 
to bind post-cards in 





our present booklets, 





such, for instance, as 








our ‘Dividends and 





Yours truly, 


Death Claims,’ and 
our ‘Sound Insurance 





TEN PER CENT OF THESE CARDS SENT OUT ARE RETURNED 


“There is one experience of 
ours that may be interesting to 
you: some time ago we took 
space in the hardware number of 
the Christian Herald, and part of 
the bargain was that they were 
to send a sheet of return-cards 
to 25,000 hardware dealers. We 
had one of these cards and a lot 
of them were returned; in fact, 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 
Schoole 





SCRANTON, PA. 


Without committing myself in any way, I give you 
permission to furnish me further information on the 


subject outlined in your recent letter. 


Name. 


Protection at Lowest 
Net Cost.’” 


AN APPARENT NEW USE 


This idea of getting business 
from the acquaintances of the 
person to whom the literature is 
sent is not a new one, but one in 
which the post-card has not been 
used, to any great extent appar- 
ently. The card used by the 
Heppes Company, advertisers of 
Utility Wall Board, 
is suggestive of what 
many advertisers 
might do. A _ great 
many people who are 
building know others 
who are doing like- 
wise and names can 
be secured this way 





Residence Address 


that would probably 
cost fifty cents or a 





dollar. each by any 





City 


Business Address 


other plan. _ Besides, 
the opportunity to say 





‘1S73S—35666- 10-21-12-85en 


TO PROMOTE DISTRIBUTION OF MORE DETAILED LITERATURE 


we got as many replies from the 
cards as from all the rest of the 
Christian Herald circulation. 

“Later on, we tried it again, 
and the proportion of the cards 
was even larger than before. I 
am sending you one of the cards. 
There were about twenty of them 
on a sheet.” 

Though the Postal Life card is 
rather smaller than usual, room 


was made for a concise adver- 
tisement which no doubt had its 
effect on returns. 


in writing to these 
acquaintance-pros- 
pects that “Mr. R. B. 
Jones tells us that 
you, too, are doing some build- 
ing” is worth considerable. Tests 
show that the use of the name 
of an acquaintance in this way in- 
creases greatly the attention that 
solicitations receive. 
The Heppes Company says: 


Ph have no strictly accurate record 

Fe gy < how many of these cards come 
oF to us but the return is in the 
neighborhood of 10 per cent. Each 
card contains from one to five names of 
prospective builders, to whom we mail 
samples and literature. 

We consider it very good advertising. 
The expense is nothing except the cost 


SP 

















of the cards and there is no question 
about the plan producing ‘some results, 
as the names sent us are usually reli- 
able. 


Sometimes the objection is 
made that post-cards are too 
public—that the letter gives more 
privacy. Yet the post-card may 
be so worded as to conceal its 
mission from ‘any but the one 
who received the original solici- 
tation. This idea is shown in thé 
illustration — another post-card 
used by the I. C. S. in a special 
line of work. 


WHERE PSYCHOLOGY ENTERS 


The West Publishing Company 
have a card which is a good ex- 
ample of cards that have been 
aptly termed “Near-Automatic 
Cards.” You merely put a check 
mark opposite the thing that in- 
terests you and sign your name. 
Publishers have made good use 
of this kind of card in securing 
original subscriptions and renew- 
als, and one publisher puts the 
title of “The Near-Automatic 
Subscription Card” at the top of 
his form, afterwards sending the 
subscriber a bill which the sub- 
scriber has agreed to honor in 
the form he signed. It seems to 
be easier to get a promise to pay 
a bill than to collect the cold cash 
“right off the bat,’ as it were. 
There is a little psychology here. 

A collection of the post-cards 
used by leading advertisers opens 
one’s eyes to the many different 
uses to which these simple bits 
of cardboard can be put. For 


example, Tim Thrift puts a spe-- 


cial card in each issue of his 
house-organ, The Layman Print- 
er, and this card is really an ad- 
vertisement for eleven different 
kinds of Multigraph equipment. 
Such a card enables the sales de- 
partment to drive hard on just 
the thing that the inquirer is 
willing to consider. Here again 
efficiency is, increased by a simple 
plan that gets away from the gen- 
eral canvass and permits special- 
ization. 

Not long ago I received a nov- 
elty in the shape of a double post- 
card. The top one had a large 
red No! on it and a clever little 
form telling the advertiser that 
the prospect was far from _be- 
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Keeping Your - 
Trade Mark 
Before the Public 


















Advertising, to be} 
successful, must be | 
continuous. A cam | 
paign of a few months’ §f 
duration each year will 
not produce the looked- 
for results for an every- 
day commodity. Many fj 
years ago the makers of }f 


IBA7 ROGERS BROS. | 


Silber Plate that Wears” i | 


realized this now estab- //} 
lished fact when they jf 
commenced advertis- {fj 
ing. And this is the 
reason for their con- 
tinuous trade mark 
advertising, which 
hasplayed anim- 
portant part in 
the develop- 
ment of an 
enormous 
business. 
INTERNATIONAL 
SILVER CO. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


Successor to 
Meriden Britannia Co. 
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ing interested. The second half 
had a glad red Yes on it and a 
good-natured expression of ap- 
proval that closed with a tenta- 
tive order. The returns from 
these were good, I learn. 

“The Make-Him-Prove-It Or- 
der” is another catchy title used 
on a post-card. 

_ Lastly, I have been impressed 
in looking over a large assort- 
ment of post-cards with the artis- 
tic possibilities. Cardboard in 
very attractive tints and finishes 
is available and one color of ink 
on such cards is enough to pro- 
duce something really attractive. 

Déspise not the post-card in 
this day, when so many advertis- 
ers are complaining about the in- 
crease in the cost of inquiries. 
Handled rightly, these little bits 
of advertising matter will be like 
bread cast upon good waters, re- 
turning after many days, maybe, 
but bringing the responses that 
gladden the heart of him who 
pays for advertising. 

Se a a ee pesca 
THE FIRST AD CLUB 
PittspurGH, May 29, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: | 

George W. Coleman, president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of Amer- 
ica, in the June issue of Associated Ad- 
vertising says: “The first organization 
of adyertising men in the country, the 
Agate Club, of Chicago, is only nine- 
teen years old.” 

Brother Coleman does not go far 
enough back in the early history of ad 
club organization. In August, 1890, 
twenty-three years ago, an ad writers’ 
club was formed in Detroit. Officers 
for the first year were as follows: 

D. J. McDonald, Detroit, president; 
George P. Gardner, Baltimore, secre- 
tary; Col. Henry Curtin, Cincinnati, 
treasurer; Byron W. Orr, Louisville, 
chairman, board of directors, which 
included Hugh Capper, Detroit, and 
W. Bradley, of Cleveland. The 
second annual meeting was held in Cin- 
cinnati the following year. : 

News reports of the above organiza- 
tion were published in_Printers’ Inx, 
New York Clothing Gazette, Detroit, 
Cincinnati and Louisville newspapers. 

Byron W. Orr, 
Publicity Dir., The Post and The Sun. 
——_+ o> 


OTIS TO CONTROL THE 
BUYER” 


Charles Otis has acquired a control- 
ling interest in The Bond Buyer Com- 
panv. New York City. This concern 
publishes the Daily Bond Buyer and 
the Weekly Bond Buyer. Mr. Otis 
doesn’t expect to make any change in 
his associations with Forest and Stream. 





“BOND 











INGERSOLL AND OSWALD SPEAK 
FROM PULPIT 


William H. Ingersoll, president of the 
Ad Men’s League of New York and 
marketing manager of Robert H. Inger- 
soll & Brother, and J. Clyde Oswald, of 
the American Printer, spoke from the 
pulpit of the Grace Methodist Episcopal 
Church, New York, on Sunday evening, 
June 2 

The occasion was a service devoted 
to the theme, “Why Churches Should 
Advertise.” The ey Christian F, 
Reisner, pastor of the church, delivered 
a sermon on the subject. During the 
evening Dr. Reisner showed slides of 
handbills, tags, billboards and other 
mediums he had employed to advertise 
his church in Denver. One exhibit of 
special interest was a trade-mark which 
was used in Denver on all Sunday- 
school literature. The trade-mark con- 
sisted of a photograph of two little 
girls. 

Dr. Reisner pointed out that the 
word advertise was mentioned in the 





Bible and quoted the twenty-fourth 
chapter of Numbers, verse 14, as fol- 
lows: “And now, behold, I ae 

will 


my people: come therefore, an 
advertise thee what this people shall do 
to thy ae in the latter days.” 

Mr. Ingersoll likened the church to 
the old-fashioned merchant, who opened 
his doors but did not go forth and seek 
customers. He gave as his opinion that 
the good which Christianity offers the 
business man should be carried into the 
market-place through advertising just as 
the modern merchant goes forth and 
presents the qualities of his goods to 

ossible customers wherever they may 


nection with various Y. e 
branches he was quite sure there are 
at least 10,000 men connected with those 
branches in New York who would be 
only too glad to attend church if the 
churches made plain just exactly what 
they could do for the modern man. 
Mr. Oswald was convinced that the 
proper method for carrying the message 
to the right source was the proper use 
of advertising space. 


e. 
Mr. Oswald said that through we ae 


a nt Op 
SALESMEN TO ADVERTISE 
PHILADELPHIA 





Business men from twenty-six com- 
mercial organizations in Philadelphia 
were present at a meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Trade Expansion Excursion 
Committee in the Colonnade Hotel on 
Wednesday last. It was decided to re- 
quest all merchants and manufacturers 
to urge upon their salesmen throughout 
the country the necessity of advertising 
Philadelphia’s‘ commercial prominence. 
Plans for the next trade expansion ex- 
cursion were discussed and it was the 
general sentiment of the meeting that 
the committee should visit parts of 
South Carolina and Georgia about the 
middle of October. 

—_—_+o+—___. 

Howard P. Ruggles, who was recently 
appointed Eastern advertising manager 
of Leslie’s Weekly, is also Eastern ad- 
vertising manager of Judge. ‘ 
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The Multigraph “Puts You Next” 
to the Man 


And that’s half the battle, in selling goods. 

The other half is to know your man before you go 
after him. 

These facts explain the wonderful success of Mul- 
tigraph System in producing new business. 

Put the following three elements together and you 


make a sale: 
i. The well-planned, persuasive form-letter typewritten on the Multigraph. 
2. The attractive little two-color folder, prinied on the Multigraph. 


3. The man to whom they are addressed—not some unknown person—but a definite 
individual whom you know you want. 


The Prompt and Ready Multigraph 


With the machine in your office you are free from printers’ delays. 

When your ideas come to you you can get them into type (any face 
of type) before inspiration grows cold. 

Whatever it is—typewritten or printed—folder, booklet, house-organ, 
bulletin or letter—turn it over to the Multigraph. 

The Multigraph opportunity in your business is limited only by your 
own originality—plus the free co-operation of our Business Aid Department. 

Let us tell you some,of the astonishing things Multigraph System has 
done for others. 

You're absolutely safe in investigating; for you can't buy a Multigraph 
unless you need it. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
1820 East Fortieth Street 
Branches in Sixty Cities—Look in your Telephone Directory 
European Representatives: The International Multigraph Company 59 Holborn Viaduct, 
London, Eng.; Berlin, W-8 Krausenstr; 70 Ecke Friedrichstr.; Paris, 24 Boulevard des 
Capucines, 
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The “May a patentee, 


by a notice, lim- 

Sanatogen i? the price at 
Decision which future re- 
fail sales of the patented article 
may be made, such article being 
in the hands of a retailer by pur- 








chase from a jobber who has paid 
to the agent of the patentee the 
full price asked for the article 
sold?” The Supreme Court of 
the United States says No. 

By the above question and an- 
swer, given in the case of The 
Bauer Chemical Co. vs. O’Don- 
nell, the manufacturer of patent- 
ed goods is put upon precisely the 
same basis as the manufacturer of 
unpatented goods, when it comes 
to a question of fixing the price 
at which the goods shall be sold, 
Bauer vs. O’Donnell has now done 
for the patent owner what Bobbs- 
Merrill vs. Straus did for the 
copyright holder, and the Miles 
Medical case becomes the ruling 
decision on price-maintenance. 

One point in connection with 
this decision which interests the 
majority of readers of PRINTERS’ 
INK is whether this Sanatogen de- 
cision will have the effect of 
greatly reducing the volume of na- 
tional advertising. We do not 
think so. Advertising will be just 
as necessary to promote sales as it 
ever was in the past. That the 
manufacturers of patented articles 
will be seriously embarrassed in 
their selling and advertising poli- 
cies goes without saying. But that 
their embarrassment or resent- 
ment will take the form of cut- 
ting out their advertising and 
promotion work is not thinkable. 
The advertisers of patented ar- 
ticles comprise some of the ablest 
merchandisers in the entire coun- 
try. We have confidence to be- 
lieve that they will yet find some 
way, to surmount their present 
difficulties. 

So far as diminishing to any 
marked extent the total volume 
of advertising, it may be remarked 
that the advertisers of patented 
articles are few in number com- 
pared with those who are adver- 
tising unpatented goods, and have 
been doing so for years in spite 
of cut prices here and there. Take 
the long line of food products— 
almost none of them have any pat- 
ented features. Toilet articles— 
very few of them covered by pat- 
ents. Wearing apparel is in a 
similar plight. Yet some of the 
largest advertisers are found in 
those lines, and most of them do 
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not seem to have cut down their 
appropriations because they had no 
legal means of maintaining prices. 

We do not want to minimize 
the importance of this decision— 
price-maintenance is important, as 
a matter of public policy as well 
as a question of private protection 
—but on the other hand we do 
not care to magnify it, and treat 
it as the “death knell” of the ad- 
vertising of patented goods—or 
of anything else. It means, sim- 
ply, that the manufacturers of 
branded merchandise who believe 
that a fixed resale price is best for 
them and best for everybody else, 
must get together and teach the 
people that it is so. Wise observ- 
ers of the course of governmental 
economy see in this Sanatogen 
case only one of a long series of 
events. The insurgent movement 
in Congress, the Sherman law 
prosecutions, the turning out of 
the Republican party, the Under- 
wood tariff bill and now the San- 
atogen case are all the effects of 
a pretty deep-rooted notion that 
somehow or other the consuming 
public was being robbed by 
“things-as-they-are,” and that a 
change was immediately necessary. 
The Supreme Court is not an iso- 
lated group of men living in the 
clouds. It reflects public policy 
as best it may, and public policy 
has pointed pretty consistently of 
late to the removing of as many 
“restrictions” as possible—natural 
and artificial. 

If unrestricted prices are wrong, 
public opinion is the remedy. If 
makers of patented goods, or mak- 
ers of unpatented goods, or mak- 
ers of all goods really ought to be 
allowed to fix the price to the 
consumer, the way to get the 
right enacted is to let the public 
know why it ts a right. 





Tough on The Wisconsin 
Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association, 

Private which is _ peti- 
Brand tioning the leg- 


islature to amend the Wisconsin 
pure food law to conform tothe 
Federal regulations, is’ uncon- 
sciously giving manufacturers an 
illustration of the protection 
against private-brand competition 
afforded by state food laws. 
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Since the recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, 
that packages of food shipped 
into Wisconsin from other states 
and sold in the original packages 
are subject to the Federal law 
and not to the more drastic Wis- 
ccnsin law, the local jobbers have 
telt that they were unfairly treat- 
ed. Now they are asking that the 
state law be changed so as not to 
place them at a disadvantage. 

The ground which the Wiscon- 
sin jobbers take is that the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court gives 
jobbers outside the state an ad- 
vantage, when both are dealing 
in the same goods. United States 
Commissioner Emery says that 
this contention is entirely erro- 
neous, and that the decision does 
not discriminate between whole- 
salers at all, but refers to all 
goods originating outside the 
state without regard to the num- 
ber of times they are handled on 
the way to the consumer. 

But however mistaken the as- 
sociation may be in its conten- 
tion, its protest does show that 
the state pure food law may op- 
erate to prevent a great deal of 
private-brand competition on a 
lower standard than that of the 
nationally advertised, brands. 
Goods which originate within the 
state are subject to the state law 
in so far as they are sold to con- 
sumers within the state. Conse- 
quently a Wisconsin jobber—or a 
jobber in any other state with a 
pure food law—who desires to 
put out a private brand must 
make that brand conform to the 
state law, and the more drastic 
the law the greater the security 
of the manufacturer of the na- 
tional brand. 

Opposition to pure food laws 
by manufacturers of nationally 
advertised products may be ex- 
tremely shortsighted for that 
very reason. 


Educating The work of the 


Bureau of Busi- 
the Dealer ness Research of 


the Graduate School of Business 
Administration of Harvard Uni- 
versity is one of those activities 
which, while it does not promise 
to be of much immediately prac- 
tical moment, it is a good thing 
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for the manufacturer and adver- 
tiser to keep an eye on. It is 
making “an approach to the sci- 
entific study of business, which 
up to the present time has devel- 
oped in the main in an empirical, 
rule-of-thumb fashion.” 

Production, the school recog- 
nized, had received a great deal 
of scientific attention, but the 
problems of market distribution 
had not: it had been “less ex- 
plored, less standardized than 
production.” The bureau decided 
to concentrate all efforts at the 
start on one commodity and a 
selection was made of shoes. 

The first inquiries by agents of 
the bureau, made among shoe re- 
tailers in Ohio and Wisconsin 
during the summer of 1911, re- 
vealed the not astonishing fact 
that practically no two retailers 
kept their accounts in the same 
way and that many kept insuffi- 
cient accounts. 

There was little hope of help- 
ing them until some common ba- 
sis for a comparison of their ex- 
perience was devised. This was 
done by a committee of account- 
ants in consultation with repre- 
sentative shoe men of Boston and 
vicinity at the initiative of the 
bureau, and the Harvard System 
of Accounts for Shoe Retailers 
was the result. It was given to 
the trade early in 1912. About 
150 stores adopted it at once and 
are in return supplying the Bu- 
reau with their figures. 

More agents went out last year 
in the East, the Middle West and 
the Pacific Coast. The result of 
their labors is that comprehensive 
data have been provided from 130 
stores, representing all sections of 
the country and particularly the 
large cities. 

A foretaste of what may be ex- 
pected from the study of these 
data is given in the first Bulletin 
of the bureau. Most of the fig- 
ures are of purely academic in- 
terest to the advertiser and need 
not be quoted. Advertising ex- 
penditure has a “tendency to cen- 
ter about 2 per cent” of the net 
selling price. 

Of the important item of stock- 
turns, the Bulletin says: 


A shoe store has been encountered 
whose stock turned over no more than 





once in a year, and another whose stock 
turned as many as 8.6 times. The 
poy however, turned tneir stock 
more than 1.8 times but less than 2.0 
times. 


The Bulletin says: 


It is probably scarcely necessary to 
call attention to the public importance 
of this item of stock-turn. Imagine in 
the roughest kind of a way the millions 
of capital that could be released from in- 
vestment in merchandise should the re- 
tailer increase his stock-turns but once. 
The bearing of this, furthermore, upon 
the demand for higher profit per pair, 
now rather prevalent, may also be seen, 
More stock-turns mean an increase in 
net profit without any raising of the 
price per pair, 

The immediate purpose of the 
bureau in getting data is to se- 
cure dependable matter for in- 
struction, and the more remote 
purpose that of improving retail 
distribution. It is a part of the 
recent conception and fast-grow- 
ing idea of educating the middle- 
man as the preferable alternative 
to eliminating him, or watching 
him eliminate himself. The sug- 
gestion is made in the Bulletin 
that the entrance of the national 
Government into this. field of 
work can ultimately be expected. 
This is fairly certain and at a 
reasonably early day, the sugges- 
tion having also come from other 
quarters. 

The net result of such educa- 
tion must be to strengthen the 
individual, small dealer in his 
fight against thé chain store, de- 
partment store and mail-order 
house, a condition which the na- 
tional advertiser will certainly do 
no less than view with compla- 
cency. Elimination of waste nat- 
urally and necessarily means a 
reduction in price. This is in ef- 
fect an addition to the buying 
capacity of the public, just as is 
the saving of investment through 
quicker turnovers. The whole 
advertising world, including the 
shoe manufacturers themselves, 
profit through this increase in 
popular buying power. 

There is ‘another consideration. 
A dealer educated to accounting 
and efficient management is a 
dealer so much more amenable to 
advanced advertising and sales 
doctrine, to real co-operation. 

These are interesting topics to 
think about in the intervals be- 
tween strenuous campaigns. 
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Just a plain Statement of Facts regarding 
The Circulation of the 


Southern Ruralist 


Dixieland’s Foremost Farm Paper 


a res nee wees: 
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Total-Net Paid 178,407 


This map and statement refers to our issue of May Ist, 1913. 
» At that time We Guaranteed 150,000 Net Paid Circulation and 
Delivered 178,407. ? 


During March we received 20,336 paid subscriptions, April 
16,466 and May 13,204, making a gain of 50,006 in ninety days. 
In this period we ‘have cancelled 38,226 expirations. Leaving 
a net gain of 11,780. On September 1st we will deliver, at no 
increase in rate, NET PAID 200,000 Circulation. 


SOUTHERN RURALIST CO. 
Southern Ruralist Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 


CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE ot. Loe OFFICE 
J. C. Billingslea A. H. Billingslea 2, er 
119 W. Madison St. 1 Madison Ave. ard’ Nat. Bank Bldg. 


















HE advertise- 
ments of sixty- 
eight prominent 
advertisers are put 
into type by The 
Williams Printery. 


No one can deny 
that good copy is 


wasted effort if 
not “set” properly. 


Let us tell you who 
these prominent ad- 
vertisers are — then 
judge the typograph- 
ic worth of their ads. 
THE WILLIAMS PRINTERY 
Cc. E. RUCKSTUHL, Inc. 
27 East 31st St., New York 
Telephone, 2693 Madison Square 


The NewOrleans 


Times-Democrat 
(Morning Daily and Sunday) 


GAINED 119,715 


Lines of paid advertising during the 
first four months of 19138, over same 
period of last year, which is far greater 
than its nearest competitor, while the 
other two showed heavy losses. 


Mr. Advertiser— 


The Times-Democrat goes to the best 
and most prosperous classes of people 
in New Orleans and vicinity—the people 
who have the money to buy your goods. 
It is by far the greatest result producer 
in its field. 
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WIVES HELP SALESMEN 
WIN IN PRIZE CON- 
TESTS 





NEW ADAPTATION OF OLD PLAN 
PRODUCES RESULTS FOR’ HARD- 
WARE SPECIALTY—THE LETTERS 
TO SALESMEN AND THEIR WIVES 
WHICH PUT THE MEN ON THEIR 
TOES—HOW THE PLAN WORKED 
OUT 


By R. P. Spencer, 


Adv. Mgr., Geuder, Paeschke & Frey, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


I never esteemed the sales con- 
test very highly, until, after read- 
ing a series of articles in Print- 
ERS’ INK about a year ago, I saw 
how such a method of running 
up sales might be applied to our 
particular organization. 

The precise idea that made me 
believe there might be something 
worth while in a contest on 
Cream City Ware was that we 
should stimulate our salesmen by 
letting their wives: and sweet- 
hearts into partnership with us as 
sales managers. 

Here is the first letter written 
to the salesmen: 


Simply to inject a spirit of friendly 
rivalry into the sales department and to 
start some April showers of orders com- 
ing our way, I am going to outline a 
simple little plan which I want each 
and every one of you to enter into 
the spirit of. 

Take the following items: 
Each and every time any one of these 
items appears on any order which you 
send in during the month of April, it 
will count a point. The quantity of the 
item doesn’t make any difference, pro- 
vided that it is not less than one-quar- 
ter dozen of any one item. 

Each -one of you will receive a Waily 
report of the standing of each man in 
this contest, and this method, you see, 
gives each one an equal show, for re- 


* * * 


| sults will not be based on the amount 


| in dollars and cents or quantity sold, 


Advertising in The Times-Democrat | 


Pays. 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES: 

Cone, Lorenzen & Woodman, New 
York, Detroit, Chicago, Kansas City 
and Atlanta. 





simply the number of times that each 
item is specified on an order. 

Enclosed with this letter you will 
find a sealed letter which is to be de- 
livered to your wife. In the case of 
A and B it will have to be to their 
mother or sweetheart. 

Do not open the enclosed letter, un- 
der penalty of instant discharge. 


A great deal of curiosity was 
aroused among the salesmen as 
to the contents of the letter which 
was enclosed to be handed to 
their wives. 























One amusing instance devel- 
oped; just previous to sending 
out the letter announcing the 
sales contest, the firm had occa- 
sion to write a pretty stiff letter 
of reprimand to one of the sales- 
men who had been routing him- 
self more with the idea of see- 
ing how many nights he could be 
home than to see how much mer- 
chandise he could sell. 

He wrote in as follows: 

I have thought over carefully what 
you have said, and am glad that it is 
the end of the week, as I will start 
Monday with a full determination never 
to receive a letter of that kind from 
you again. When I get home Saturday 
I will get busy and lay out a route 
to be followed out without any flaw. 

Your letter to Mrs. B. was turned 
over to her, and although I was not 
allowed to read the contents, I can 
about guess at the contents, as she was 
very positive about her decision that I 
was not to get home until Saturday p. m. 

I hope within thirty days you will 
have a different opinion of my working 
capacity. 

Of course, I hastened to assure 
the salesman that no one in this 
office would intrude business upon 
his home life, and that the letter 
which he handed to her referred 
simply to the sales contest, and 
I concluded with the following 
two paragraphs as a balm to his 
wounded feelings: 

“You mustn’t feel that I 
haven’t the fullest confidence in 
you, for if I didn’t have you 
wouldn’t be working for us. 

“It is my business to help get 
out the best that is in you, and 
we all need spurring up at times. 
I know that in your heart you 
believe that you can do better 
than you are doing, and I feel 
confident that you will do so.” 

A reading of the following let- 
ter, which was the one sent to the 
ladies, shows why the salesman’s 
wife was so anxious to have him 
on the job early and late: 

For the month of April I have insti- 
tuted a little sales contest among the 
salesmen in which you ought to be 
interested, for the prize goes to you. 

IT once heard a man make a speech 
which made a profound impression on 
me, and one thing in particular which 
he said has been brought home to me 
very forcibly since I have been mar- 
ried. and that is the woman’s quiet sug- 
gestion at home rules the business 
world more than many people have an 
idea of. 

Your own personal interests and 
those of your home entwine with Cream 
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Any advertiser seek- 
ing information 
about the circulation 
of THE CHICAGO 
RECORD - HERALD 
will find the circula- 
tion day by day for 
the preceding month 
on the editorial page 
of every issue. 








PURE FOODS 


Physical Culture was agitating 
food reform years before the 
question was considered by any 
other publication, to be deserv- 
ing of even passing mention. 


As a result of this educational work 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


to-day offers the pure food manufac- 
turer a medium of publicity which, 
from a standpoint of quality-circulation, 
cannot be equalled. 

Every reader a pure food enthusiast 
—Waste circulation entirely eliminated. 
New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 

0, J. ELDER, Manager 
Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J, Macdonald, Manager 


June, 1913, Gains 1,399 
Lines Over Best Previous 
June Number 
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Do You Need This Man? 


Somewhere in the United States or Canada 
there is a man who has a sales and advertisin 
problem to to be solved—a business to be built 
—a distribution to be perfected—a house spirit 
to be created.and an advertising plan to be 
originated and carried out. 

The man for this job must be an organizer 
know merchandising—have the atility to see 
the consumer’s side without losing sight of 
the fact that the ultimate objects of all sales 
and _ advertising work is increased sales at a 
profit. 

My four years of newspaper reporting—one 
year in handling the classified section of a 
metropolitan daily— one year creating new dis- 
play advertising accounts on daily—three years 
department store experience—two yearsas a 
free lance writer reaching a volume of $50,000 
a year—and three years as manager of an ad- 
vertising agency handling all of the details of 
the accounts under my direction ; outlining the 
campaigns, writing the copy, suggesting the 
illustrations, making up the lists, preparing 
the follow-up and dealers’ help literature ; has 
fitted me to fill the position. 

It is my ambition to become a part of the 
sales organization for some manufactured prod- 
uct of merit, where there is an opportunity to 
make use of all the initiative, originality and 
ability that I possess. I have a ccnnection at 

resent—there is no particular rush—I am 
older for the right kind of an opportunity and 
when it appears = ready. I am 36 years old 
and prefer a salary and a percentage of the in- 
creased earnings of the business. 

I will be in Baltimore attending the Adver- 
tising Convention, June 8 to 13 and will be 

lad to meet any eastern appointments follow- 
 gpapapesacaed M. Box 74, care of Printer’s 
nk. 








Progressive Agency 
is looking for 
Progressive Man 


who controls live advertis- 
ing accounts. 


Remuneration to the man 
who can produce business 
from the start is limited 
only to the value of his 
ability. 


This is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the right man to 
make good through his 
own efforts and the right 
sort of assistance. 
All communications abso- 
lutely confidential. 


L. W. G, Box 75, Print- 
ERS’ INK. 
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City Ware, and that is why I know 
you will be interested in this contest, 

If everything goes well during the 
month of April, we will make this a 
monthly affair, but one thing I want 
you to keep a secret, and that is the 
prize, which, for April, will be a pair 
of long and of short kid gloves of the 
best make you can buy. 

On the first of May, if your cham- 
pion is successful, you will receive an 
order from us entitling you to buy 
these gloves wherever you wish. 


We issue daily a bulletin to the 
salesmen which we call “The 
Bull’s Eye,” and during this sales 
contest a “Sales Contest Extra” 
was issued each day to send out 
with “The Bull’s Eye.” To give 
an idea of what these are like, I 
quote the first salés contest extra 
and also one of a week or two 
later : 


Everything is ready for the b’g race. 
The seven contestants are on the track, 
and just before the start, Mr. 
steps forward to announce his men, 
with their respective numbers, accord- 
ing to the alphabet. * * * 

In fact, some of the boys don’t look 
especially speedy—but we'll see. It’s 
a long journey and the only stops are 
on Sunday. 

They have lined up on the starting 
mark. Bang! They’re off!! 

Who’s that No. 6? He got away 
clean—jumped the gun and—well. he 
has a start all right. Take a look at 
your program—No. 6 is Mr. B. 

That’s right, he has scored the first 








point. The order calls for each, 
which win one point. 
Go after the race hard. You know 


our standing will mean much to the 
ady. She wins if you do. We will 
keep you all informed as to results, 
and we will guarantee to keep the 
sheriff from pinching you for exceed'ng 
the speed Timit. 

* * ” * * * 
: oe a new score-keeper on the 
jo 

That last report was too much for 
the other one and he had to stay home 
for several days to get his throat into 
condition again. 

Some of the dare-devil drivers have 
gotten their engines tuned up and 
are going right. There is one change 
in the place position, the bald-headed 
speeder turned a few ‘laps in record 
time and landed in third place. If he 
doesn’t have tire trouble, it looks as 
though he would give them all a rub. 

At 9:10 a. m. to-day the scores stand 
as follows: 


POSITION RACER TRACK SCORE 


All the boys in the race have made 
gains and it is, anybody’s race yet. 
Even No. 6 has a. chance. 

It seemed at first as if some of 
the men would consider this sort 
of thing a little childish and un- 
dignified, but it appealed to the 
majority of them, and they en- 




















tered into it with the friendly 
spirit of rivalry that made their 
work more interesting, and inci- 
dentally boosted their sales. 


CONVERTING THE STUBBORN 


Sometimes, to get at a particu- 
lar salesman, it is best to write a 
general letter instead of singling 
him out, as in this way the’ man 
for whom the letter is really in- 
tended gets the point without 
having it prick his vanity as it 
would if he were singled out and 
a personal letter written him. 

Here is the letter which was 
written to bring one or two of 
the men into a different way of 
thinking about the contest and it 
proved productive: 


Each and every one of us is only 
an overgrown kid, and if we aren’t, 
we ought to’ be. The only way to keep 
young is to think young thoughts. 

The one thing which you particularly 
remember about your kid age is that 
you were always interested in winning, 
no matter what the game or contest 
was. 

It isn’t because of any intrinsic value 
of the prize or the glory of winning 
that I instituted the Gonthiy sales con- 
test; it was simply to create a little 
friendly rivalry to keep alive the spirit 
of youth. ' 

It isn’t asking a whole lot of you 
to enter into this contest with all your 
heart and to do the best you can. You 
know that what we seek is more sales. 

Personally, I am a great handball en- 
thusiast, because that is a game in which 
you have the pleasure of a contest and 
get the exercise at the same time. Go- 
ing through a lot of exercises in my 
room alone each morning never ap- 
pealed to me at all. I believe this 
point appeals to all of you. Why not 
put it to work in the selling of “Cream 
City Ware’’? 


The daily bulletins were con- 
tinued right up to the end of the 
month and ‘on April 30 a contest 
for May was announced in the 
following letter: 


All of you took so much interest in 
the ob contest that we have decided 
to make the monthly contest a regular 
thing, the prize going to the lady each 
month, as in April. The salesman who 
wins the greatest number of monthly 
contests between now and January 1 
is to receive a substantial prize on the 
Ist of January. This will consist of a 
watch fob suitably engraved and _ set 
with a diamond solitaire, 

Enclosed is a sealed letter to be de- 
livered to your wife or sweetheart. 


The letter which was enclosed 
urged the lady to spur her cham- 
Dion on, and wound up with the 
following paragraph: 
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TAE DICTAPAUNE 
| Saves you the 








the stamp on™ 
very letter 
that-you_mail. 


Bote 


How many letters go out oi 
your office in a month? Mul- 
tioly that number by 2—and 
if we cannot show you a sav- 
ing of that sum in cents, we 
shall not expect to do busi- 
ness with you. 


Demonstration by appointment in 
your own office on your own work. 
Reach for your telephone and call up 
“The Dictaphone.’ If you don't find 
that address in your telephone direct- 
ory, write to the nearest address below. 


THE DICTAPHONE 


(Columbia Graphophone Co., Sole Distributors ) 
111 WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 


t Atlanta, Baltimore, 
i} Birmingham, Bos- 
F 7 ton, Buffalo, Chica- 

3 xo, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Dallas, 
Denver, Detroit, In- 
’ dianapolis, Kansas 
City, Lincoln, Los 
Angeles, Louisville, 
Memphis, Minneap- 
olis, Montreal, New 
Haven, New Or- 
leans, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Portland, 
Me., Portland, Ore., Providence, 
Rochester, San Francisco, Scran- 
ton, Seattle, Spokane, Spring- 
field, St. Louis, St. Paul, Terre 
Haute, Toledo, Washington, 
Vancouver, Winnipeg. 






















4 





Canadian headquarters, 52 
Adelaide St., W., Toronto 


“Your Day's Work”— 
A book we should 
like to send you 
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“In deciding on the prize for 
May the writer called Mrs. S. 
into consultation and as a result 
the prize for May contest spelled 
one way is used to sprinkle the 
garden, but this kind will be of 
silk in any color desired, a half 
dozen in a box.” 

When the April contest was 
over and the prize was awarded, 
this letter was received from the 
wife of the successful salesman: 

Thank you so much for your letter 
of 8rd, giving instructions, and these I 
will follow out to the letter. I am de- 
lighted to know that I was the lucky 
one, and feel very proud of C. R.’s 
work. No one was more interested or 
watched the score-board closer than I 
did, and I have reason to believe my 
encouragement was not in vain. I have 
always been a firm believer in the 
“whisper on the pillow” ruling the busi- 
ness world even more than you hus- 
bands care to admit, but then, we 
women are just conceited enou ~ some- 
times, to know it does. The rize 
looks so good to me that I am f' raid 
the whisper at times may listen like 
talking. I sincerely trust the lady who 
gets the May prize will be as tickled and 
enjoy it as much as I know I will the 
gloves. 

May these contests bring in so many 
orders that G. P. & F. Co. will have to 
run their factory overtime! 

Here is the letter which came 
from the man who won the prize: 

While I naturally am pleased to hear 
that I won the April contest, the thing 
that has interested me most is that 
the contest on the high-priced articles 
has shown me that it is much easier 
to sell high-priced articles than it was 
before, and believe that this contest 
has been worth its weight in gold to 
the firm, if it has affected all of the 
salesmen as it has me. 


The intrinsic value of these 
prizes amounts to nothing, and 
there is not much of an incentive 
to a salesman or to the woman 
who is to receive the prize, but 
the new way in which the idea 
was presented and followed up 
has resulted in bringing the sales 
force closer together. From the 
letters I have received from the 
various ladies, I discovered that 
some salesmen do not deserve 
entire credit for being successful 
on the road. A good deal of the 
honor must be accorded to the 
wife. 

This is only a cursory presen- 
tation of the sales contest plan, 
but as I personally am always 
more interested in knowing about 
plans and ideas which have actu- 





ally been carried out than to lis- 
ten to theories, I thought that the 
readers of Printers’ INK might 
be interested. I believe that very 
few of us are able to do abso- 
lutely original things, and there- 
fore I do not hesitate to say that 
this plan is simply an adaptation 
with a new idea injected. Un- 
doubtedly the man whose plan 
we followed had to a certain ex- 
tent made use of some other 
man’s brains, so that squares ac- 
counts. 


RIGHTS TO MOVING ELEC- 
TRIC SIGNS DETER- 
MINED 








In a decision handed down May 
28 by Judge Day at Cleveland, 
O., in the United States District 
Court it was held that the O. J. 
Gude Company had _ exclusive 
rights to moving electric signs 
which reproduce the figure of an 
animal or human being in action. 
The decision came as a result of 
a suit in which the O. J. Gude 
Company was the compiainant and 


the A. & W. Electric Sign Com- 
pany was the defendant. The 
rights of the Gude company 


hinged on the validity of a blanket 
patent which it owns covering 
moving electric signs. 

The claims of the patent were 
as follows: “In an_ illuminated 
advertising device, the combina- 
tion with the representation of a 
figure in several attitudes or posi- 
tions which would be successively 
taken up by the figure in making 
a given movement, electric lamps 
arranged on a number of circuits 
and one or more of which is com- 
mon to two or more attitudes or 
positions of the figure and others 
of which are only lighted up when 
the figure is shown in one of its 
several attitudes or positions and 
a switch controlling the lamp cir- 
cuits, the ‘movable cortact of 
which will complete each of sev- 
eral of the circuits in consecutive 
order, and approximately simul- 
taneously with the breaking of 
each preceding circuit, as set 
forth. 

“In an advertising device, the 
combination of several groups of 
electric incandescent lamps, so ar- 
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ranged on several circuits as to 
form or illuminate the outline of 
a design or figure, or portions 
thereof, in different attitudes, 
some of said groups being com- 
mon to two or more attitudes 
with switching mechanism, by the 
operation of which the group of 
lamps on one circuit are switched 
off simultaneously, or nearly 
simultaneously, with the switch- 
ing on of the circuit of the suc- 
ceeding group of lamps, thereby 
making the design or figure ap- 
pear to assume different atti- 
tudes, substantially as described.” 

The chariot race sign on Broad- 
way, New York, is one of the 
signs with moving figures which 
has been paying royalties to the 
Gude company. In line with Judge 
Day’s decision, other signs of a 
similar nature must in the future 
pay royalties or discontinue the 
use of signs of this particular 
character. 

The patent in question was is- 
sued May 1, 1900. Up to date 
there has been very little publicity 
given to the fact that the O. J. 
Gude Company own it. 
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BILL TO TAX MAIL-ORDER BUSI- 
NESS 


Some jobbers, especially those cater- 
ing to the smaller retail trade, do not 
view with approval the bill recently in- 
troduced in Congress by Representative 
Hinebaugh of Illinois, despite the fact 
that they may profit by its passage. 
The bill provides for the levying of an 
internal revenue tax of 1 per cent of 
the total value of merchandise sold by 
mail-order houses which enters inter- 
state commerce. It is designed prima- 
rily for the protection of country and 
small-town merchants against the in- 
roads being made in their business by 
the catalogue houses, but the proposed 
tax, according to se" | wholesalers 
here, is too small to be of real service. 
Five per cent would not be too much, 
they say. 








OBJECTS TO USE OF PICTURE 


Miss Bessie Springer, of Baltimore, 
Md., has demanded from a well-known 
brewing company of Milwaukee an ex- 
planation why her picture is being used 
in a newspaper advertisement of one of 
the brewery’s favorite brands. 

Since the appearance of the adver- 
tisement Miss Springer says she has 
received several letters from friends 
—- her. She says she never uses 

eer. 





+ 0+ 

F. E, Potter, Frederick E. Potter, 

Ltd., Kingsway, is visiting a number 
of his clients in the United States. 








If You Had the Choice 


of Two Good Salesmen 


—one with proven ability in your particular line, and the con- 
fidence of the buyers you wanted to reach; the other, a top notch 
salesman too, but in lines foreign to your products—your choice 
would be governed by known results; wouldn't it? You'd 
choose the man who had made good in your line. 


The same principle applies in choosing advertising mediums. A 
publication that has the confidence of its readers naturally pro- 
duces results. That's why manufacturers who sell to mines 
advertise in THE COLLIERY ENGINEER steadily—year 
after year. The Colliery Engineer has covered the coal field 
fully for more than thirty-three years. 


Do you want to reach these fields along lines 
of least resistance? Then ask us for details. 


Ge Glhery [ngineer 


Mines &% Mi 
THE COAL MINING MONTHLY 


Published at Scraaton, Pa. 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 








“The invention of the telegraph 
and of the telephone, local and 
long-distance, could not fail to 
discourage letter-writing; and 
there are those who fear that our 
grandchildren will be able to pub- 
lish no correspondence of this 
generation which will delight 
them with its leisurely charm as 
we are delighted by the easy 
grace of the epistolary communi- 
cations of our grandparents.” 

So writes Professor Brander 
Matthews, and there is something 
in this for advertising men to 
think over. A great deal has 
been written of late years about 
the good and the bad in modern 
letter-writing, but the School- 
master thinks that not enough 
emphasis has been placed on in- 
dividuality, on the charm of per- 
sonality and the great opportunity 
that the letter—even the briefest 
business letter—gives for the ex- 
pression of this highly important 
thing. 

Men sometimes talk about the 
personal relation as if it existed 
only. when people deal face to 
face. But personality goes fur- 
ther; it permeates the letters and 
circulars that a man writes. He 
cannot be genial and earnest when 
he writes letters without having 
some of this spirit go into his 
words and “between the lines”; 
nor can he deal brusquely or 
mechanically with his correspond- 
ents and impress them as being 
a man of marked personality. 
Yes, there is a cashable atmos- 
phere around individuals as well 
as about stores—a good will more 
precious than rubies or much fine 


gold 
* * * 


“Our line is high quality marine 
engines, mostlv the larger sizes 
selling from $2,000 un—the old 
established line, and all that sort 
of thing. When I took hold of 
this job two years ago, with the 
exception of a few months when 
the account was handled by a 





trained advertising man, the ad- 
vertising space, mostly in boat- 
ing publications, had been filled 
with the ordinary collection of 
superlatives and engine half- 
tones. After feeling around a 
while I started a series wherein 
I took some power boat equipped 
with our engine and giving good 
service, ran its picture, and used 
its record to preach a little ser- 
mon, simply stating facts and 
never indulging in wild claims. 
This change cut down the aver- 
age cost per inquiry from some- 
where in the neighborhood of $4 
to $1.92 for last year.” 

The foregoing is an _ extract 
from a letter written by a Buffalo 
reader of the Classroom, and ac- 
companying the letter were some 
proofs of the advertisements that 
have so greatly reduced the cost 
of inquiries for marine engines. 
These advertisements have as 
their starting point a very attract- 
ive picture of a real boat, and the 
advertising man has put a great 
deal of human interest and news 
value into his campaign by giving 
live details of these trim-looking 
little vessels. There is nothing 
striking or clever about this style 
of advertising, but such facts as 
those the Buffalo man has used 
are full of inherent interest— 
attractive pictures of real folks 
and ‘things always are—and there 
is no difficulty about getting the 
statements believed. In the com- 
ing days there will, the School- 
master believes, be more attention 
paid to the human-interest and 
news-value features of advertis- 
ing. 

* * & 

The Schoolmaster, not so very 
long ago, had occasion to test the 
comparative value of mere en- 
thusiastic assertions as compared 
with statement of actual happen- 
ings. The first advertisement cit- 
ed no case, but assured the reader 
that such-and-such was the case 
and that so-and-so would happen, 




















and this was all told in a gin- 
gery,,way—the snappy, crackling, 
spark-emitting copy that many 
are fond of. The other adver- 
tisement related actual circum- 
stances that proved the claims 
made for the product, and the 
headline was a “news” headline. 
Maybe the result should not be 
taken as an invariable rule, but in 
this particular case the second 
piece of copy pulled twice as well 
as the first. 
# * * 
Considerable has been said, 
from time to time, about the in- 
ability of most applicants for 
copy-writing jobs to produce 
fresh, strong, interesting sales 
messages. A little something can 
be said on the other side of the 
argument now and then. For ex- 
ample, a young man applied to a 
small advertising agency some 
time ago and offered, in demon- 
strating his ability, to work up 
some copy on any subject that 
the agency at that time had under 
consideration. The agency accept- 
ing this suggestion, asked for “an 
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ad on P—— Bread—snappy and 
to the point; a 5-inch ad for the 
J—— Restaurant; a 12-word ad 
for L—— Flour,” etc. There was 
not a syllable of information about 
the bread, the flour or the restau- 
rant. The poor copy-writer said 
afterwards that he didn’t know 
whether the restaurant in question 
was a 10-cent hash shop or a well- 
appointed place. But he wanted 
to show his creativeness and in- 
dependence and he tried to make 
guesswork take the place of real 
inspiration and real information. 
His copy was condemned for lack 
of strength and individuality! 

It is said that an Irishman, on 
being told that a clock would run 
six days without being wound, in- 
quired how long the thing would 
run if it were wound. If a man 
could write fine copy about a res- 
taurant or a bakery that he knew 
nothing about and could find noth- 
ing about—they being in a distant 
city, the home of the agency re- 
ferred to—what on earth couldn’t 
he write if he were permitted to 
ascertain the facts? If the sub- 














q, Sitting in the Mitre 
Tavern one night, Dr. Sam- 
uel Johnson, turning to his 
friend, Oliver Goldsmith, 
said: ‘‘Goldy, d’ye see that 
chap that just sat down? J 
hate him!”’ 

q, ‘‘Hate him!’’ exclaimed 
Goldsmith; ‘‘why, bless my 
soul, you don’t even know 
him!’’ 


y 





j " 


qd, ‘‘Ah, that’s just the 
point,’’ replied Johnson. 
“If I knew him I'd love 
him.’’ 


dL If you knew the class 
and character of the Print- 
ing and Lithographing we 
turn out, you’d want us to 
do something for you. As 
the matter now stands you 
don’t need us simply be- 
cause you don’t know us. 
A postal or phone call will 
fetch one of our men with 
samples. 


ath > 
&G 


Printers and 
Lithographers 
N EB.W oy O 


RK. 
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Toying with Millions 





in Business 


In this country there are three cor- 
porations that are regarded as the 
three richest and most powerful trusts 
in existence. One of these three cor- 
porations recently made three experi- 
ments in advertising on a gigantic 
scale. The risks were enormous. It 
was virtually toying with millions. 
The results of these three experi- 
ments startled the corporation — and 
that corporation's entire selling policy 
has been shaped on the results. These 
experiments and the results— with 
all the names, facts and figures — 
are described in detail in the new 
book, ‘“The Premium System of Forc- 
ing Sales: Its Principles, Laws and 
Uses,” by Henry S. Bunting, the 
advertising editor and author, who 
spent six years investigating his 
subject. There are thirty-five chap- 
ters in which every phase of the 
premium-giving method of getting 
trade is considered. This book is 
free with one year's subscription to 
The Novelty News, the great maga- 
zine of general business devoted to 
the advancement of advertising and 
selling methods. The subscription 
is two dollars. The book is free. 
The address is 215 South Market 
Street, Chicago. 














“The Call of the Ad” 


“T am still receiving calls for articles 
advertised in the Janesville Daily Ga- 
zette four weeks ago,” said a dry goods 
merchant of Janesville, Wisconsin, and 
it was not said for the benefit of the 
publishers of this paper. ' 

The point in question is the faith the 
readers have in “The Gazette” and its 
announcements, advertising and other- 
wise. Those manufacturers of dry goods 
and accessories can double their sales 
with the merchants in — by 
themselves contracting for space in 
“The Gazette” and giving the mer- 
chant the benefit of that advertising 
over his name. Ask for proof that this 
is so. 

The Janesville Daily Gazette, Janesville, Wisconsin 
M. C. Watson, Eastern Rep. 
286 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
A. W. Allen, Western Rep., 
919 Advertising Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 





Trade-Marks 





TRADE-MARK TITLE CO. 


222 P. D, Bid., Ft. Wayne,Ind. 








jects to be advertised were those 
that the candidate could readily 
investigate, it is well enough to 
send him ouf without data and 
test his reportorial nose; but how 
can a Cleveland man, without 
even the briefest data, write up the 
club luncheon of the Blink Res. 
taurant of Baltimore and give it 
the true Blink coloring? An 
agency man who expects the out- 
sider to make bricks without clay 
or straw is himself in need of 
some instruction in the elements 
of advertising. 

How different was the proce- 
dure of another advertising agency 
which, when testing an applicant, 
put into his hands the results of 
a complete ‘investigation of the 
article to be advertised. 


* * * 


The United States Department 
of Agriculture is drawing some 
fine lines on labels these days. 
A Maine canning concern re- 
cently labeled, some __ succotash 
with the wording “Guaranteed 
Finest Quality” and the pictures 
of green corn and fresh green 
pods of lima beans. On investi- 
gation, it was found that the 
beans were not fresh, green beans 
but of the soaked variety, and the 
advertiser in this case instead of 
“soaking” the public with his 
soaked product had the joke 
turned and was required to enter 
into bond for good behavior. Let 
the soaking continue! 








Hustling Assistant 
For Advertising Manager 


Age 26. I. C. S. training. 18 months 
experience with large direct-by-mail ad- 
vertiser. Originator of new ideas. 
Good record. Exceptional opportunity 
desired. References and full informa- 
tion_upon request. Address “C,” Box 
76, Printers’ Ink. 











Lincoln Freie Presse 


German. Wore 
LINCOLN, EBRASKA 
Has the largest circulation of any news- 
paper printed in the German language on 
this continent—no exceptions. 


CIRCULATION 125,667 
RATE 35 CENTS 
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‘Back of its Sales Force is the Sales Promotion Depart- 
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The actual selling of goods, pre- 
paring and placing of advertising in 
all mediums, handling store displays, 
inside and out, demonstrations, storing 
stock, invoicing and collecting are 
all part of our work on the Pacific 
Coast. 


We can probably increase your Coast 
business and your net profit. Write us. 













“Eberhard Service” 


THE GEO. F. EBERHARD COMPANY 


Introducing-Advertising-Selling 
SAN FRANCISCO 













Portland 






















Los Angeles 














a= SESSILIS 
The TROW PRESS of New York 


wants a salesman 





ment which conducts an active and systematic publicity 
campaign, co-operating with those on the actual firing 
line, and an organization equipped mechanically and 
efficiently to support their efforts. 


A salesman is wanted: 

Who sells printing, not one who takes orders for it. 

Who increases the demand for printing and not one who 
merely supplies the demand. 

Who can make himself worth $5,000 to $10,000 or more 
annually, not one contented with less. 

Who can sell at the right price, not one who can only sell 
when his is the lowest price. 

Who by force of his personality has won business friends 
and success, and not any other. 

If you are the man, a conference is solicited. 


THE TROW PRESS, 201 East 12th Street, New York 
a = a8 5 neem = 
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Classified Advertisements 








line for each insertion, 


ment can exceed 28 lines. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty-five cents an agate 
Six words to line. 
tion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. 
Cash must accompany order. 


No order for one time inser- 
No advertise- 
Forms close Thursday, 

















ADVERTISING AGENTS 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 

General Advertising Agents. Estabiished 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 








The value of the Adver- 
tising Service which we 
render our clients—can- 
not be gauged by price.or 
superficial scrutiny, but 
only by the actual re- 
su.ts—the sales increase 
which we have been able 
to bring about. Write 
on letterhead for Port- 
folio of Proofs. 


HELLER-BARNHAM, Essex Bldg., Newark, N.J. 














ADVERTISING MEDIA 





LACK Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE B K twenty-five years the coal trades’ 
DIAMOND leading journal. Write for rates. 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and suppiies. 





HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more tnan 
150,000 copies per day. 





TY the DENVER, WEEKLY POST 
for resuits. Guaranteed paid circulation 
over 114,000, delivered by Uncle Sam—proved 
by statement furnished postal authorities 
April 1— growing ail the time— No street or 
newsstand saies. Ihe largest circulation of any 
newspaper published between the Missouri River 
and the Pacific Coast. Classified ads 3c a word. 
Display advertising rate 25c per line, $3.50 per 
inch flat. Sample copy and circulation by states 
sent on request. Send copy direct or through 
any Recognized Agency. Subscription price 35c 
the year. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Trade Paper Wanted 


Medium to small size proposition. Am not now 
financially interested any paper. Box 869, care 
of Printers’ Ink 








$6600 buys weekly newspaper property in 
town of 6700 population, Returns 
owner over $2400 annually, Proposition G, P, 
Newspaper properties of varying sizes and many 
locations available. CHARLES M. PALMER, 
Newspaper Properties, 225 Fifth Av., New York, 








COIN CARDS 





INTHROP COIN CARDS. Made of coated 

stock, patented apertures for any coin or 
coins. Money inclosed in our cards not notice. 
able to the touch. People remit by coin card 
who would not bother with money orders, 
checks, or stamps. Neatest and safest coin 
card made. Write for price-list and samples, 
THE WINTHROP PRESS (Dept. C.), General 
Printers and Binders, 141 E, 25th St., New York. 








FOR SALE 





OR SALE: Elliott stencil cutters, 1 hand,1 

foot and 1 electr.c power. Addressing ma- 
chines and supplies. ‘Taken in on exchange. 
Guaranteed good condition. OFFICE DEVICE 
CO., 716 Chestnut St , Philadelphia. 





For SALE — ‘Iwo one-quarter horse-power 
D. C. motors, with pulleys attached, espe- 
cially for linotype work; practically new, Price 
reasonable. Address ADVERTISER PUB- 
LISHING CO., Clinton, Iowa. 





OR SALE: Bullock 8-page Cylinder press; 

complete with stereotyping outtit, engine, 
shafting, etc. Now running and in good condi- 
tion, We are installing a new 28 page outfit. 
Bargain price and easy terms. DAILY AD 
VERTISER, Clinton, Iowa. 





HELP WANTED 





ALESMEN CALLING ON MAIL ORDER 

houses and business concerns using a mailing 
list, to sell THE PATTON “ALL IN ONE” 
ENVELOPE; a mailing envelope, letter sheet, 
order blank, detachable coupons, sample con- 
veyer, and return envelope “all in one.’’ Com- 
mission on repeat orders insures a permanent in- 
come. Write for particulars, stating territor 
covered. PATTON ENVELOPE COMPANY, 
Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Advertising Solicitor Wanted 


For high-class monthly publication, 
that appeals to manufacturers of all 
classes, banks and bankers with for- 
eign conneciions, liability, fire and 
marine insurance companies, etc. Lib- 
eral commission onlv. EXPORTERS’ 
REVIEW, 80 Broad St, New York, 
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To a capable young man who 
has the energy, ability, and desire to succeed in 
the auvertising business is offered a position as 
solicitor with a well-known corporation of estab- 
lished reputation; a fair salary, and excellent 
opportunities for advancement are assured to the 
right man, who must have clean moral record 
and satisfactory references. Box 895, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





eS ° 
Advertising Chewing Gum 
Makes fetching little ad—novel— your ad on 
every stick. Gum the finest, guaranteed under 
Pure Food Act. We manutacture all flavors. 
Salesmen get “in” quick with this ad —gift. 
Just the thing for conventions, etc. Write to- 
day for samples and prices. HELMET GUM 
FACTORY, “Ad Dept ,’’ Cincinnati. 





MANUFACTURERS looking for high 

grade advertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
Printers’ INK a certain means of get- 
ting in touch with “live” prospects. 
Advertisements in this department cost 
25c per line, figuring 6 words toa line 
and 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five lines, costing $1.25, ac- 
cepted for a one-time insertion. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 
12 W. 31st St., New York City. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





DVERTISING man, college and New York 
University Commerce trained; experience 
with agency, large publishers ; valuable assistant; 
hustler; good correspondent; private secretary. 
Address Box 871, care Printers’ Ink. 


Experienced Adv. Solicitor 


wishes to connect with live publication or assist 
adv. mgr. of manufacturing concern. Box 901, 
care of Printers’ Ink, 








ADVERTISING MAN experienced in retail, 
wholesale and mail-order wishes to connect 
with progressive house. Original, forceful and 
convincing writer; excellent correspondent; suc- 
cessful campaigner. Salary $2000. Box 88, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. s 





"We believe that you are going 
to be successful in advertising work.’’ I.C.S.to 
student — course. Student wishes position, 
assistant to advertising manager. 15 years’ prac- 
tical experience at printing. Thorough knowl- 
edge of type, layouts, printing and engraving 
methods. Box 897, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Commercial 
Copy Writer 


who has the knack of telling advertising stories 
DIFFERENTLY, desires position with firm re- 
quiring the services of a strictly Class A adver- 
tising man; 12 years’ actual experience and 24- 
carat references, Address Box 900, Printers’ Ink. 
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I WANT TO SELL 
ADVERTISING 


in New York and vicinity for outside duly. Re- 
buff by prospects never discourages me. Hard 
work is my creed. Work Sundays when neces- 
sary. Compensation for services based on re- 
sults obtained. I want to hear from some enter- 
prising paper. Address Box 696, Printers’ Ink. 





Manager, Eight Years 
Present Position 


During this period young man, 28 years of age, 
has had entire charge of an office force of nearly 
16 people; it has been his duty to supervise the 
distribution of five magazines; this includes the 
keeping of accounts with several thousand deal- 
ers, the appointing of agents and recording of 
subscriptions; he has had charge of the pur- 
pe | of all office supplies and the employing 
of all help; an interview with any house de- 
sirous of the services of one with above experi- 
ence would be appreciated. Address Box 899, 
care of Printers’ Ink, 








Manager of Salesmen 
Open for a Position 


A large firm wishes to find a position for its 
manager ot agents who has been very successful 
in promoting sales, and who now desires to pro- 
mote the sale of a different line of goods. In 
two years increased our sales in his department 
from $200,000 per annum to ,000. In full 
charge of several general branch offices covering 
the country. Unusual talent in getting and 
handling agents. Age, thirty-three, willing to 
start on a moderate salary in a concern that 
offers a future. We can give this anplicant the 
strongest recommendation. Box 898, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 











PRESS CLIPPINGS 





ROMEIKE's PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
106-110 Seventh Avenue, New Yerk City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 











ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chines—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Coin Cards. Original 
ideas, good workmanship, economy, prompt- 
ness. Opportunity to estimate solicited. 


THE WINTHROP Press, 141 E. 25th St., N. Y. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


v7 





SMALL TRADE PAPER which can be 
handled easily by one man and will produce 
an income of $3,000 can be bought for $7,000. 
HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, 71 West 23rd 
Street, New: York, 
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ROLL OF HONOR 











for one year. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
‘These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ Ink’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1912) 
28,044. best advertising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Gazette. Average Mar., 1913, 6,276. 
daily. A. A.A. ex. reguiarly. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, 77 ibunxe. D'y & S'y av.'12, 69,261, 
Largest morning circulation in Los Angeles. 


Ban Diego Union. Sworn circulation, 1912, 
Daily, 10,998; Sunday only, 14,792. 


KKKKKK 
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The San Francisco Exam- 
iner'’s average circulation for 
the twelve months ending Dec. 
31, 1912, was 107,420 Daily and 


198,092 Sunday. ‘Ihe net paid 
circulation, Daily only, 100,641; 
Sunday only, 187,918. The only 


morning or evening paper in 


America selling at more than 
one cent per copy with over 
100,000 weekday circulation 


KEKKKK 


CONNECTICUT 


Meriden, Journal, evening. Actual average 
for 1911, 7,892; 1912, 8,124. 

Meriden, Morning Record. Daily av.: 
7,893; 1911, 8,085; 1912, 8,404. 


New Haven, Zvening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1912 (sworn) 19,198 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,476, 5c. 


1910, 


New London. Day. Evening. Circulation, 1911, 
7,141; 1912, 7,467. Double allother local papers. 
E d by A. A. 

1912, Daily, 8,130; famdiogs 7, 973. 


Rebuhbl. 





Waterbury, 
A. regularly. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily, 1912, 63,804 (@@). Carrier delivery. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago, Polish Daily News (Dziennik Chica- 
goski). Daily average March, 1913, 21,111. 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 9,269. 


Peoria. Aoening Star Circulation for 1912, 


Daily, 21,691; Sunday, 10,449. 
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Chicago Hxaminer, average 
Iglt, Sunday 621,417, Daily 
225,407, net paid. ‘The Daiiy 


Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
torced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price to one cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 

The Su nday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 


every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 


ta” The absolute correctness 


of the above circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 


ph 2 


Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
ra person who will successfully 


controvert its accuracy. 
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INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribwne. Sworn average April, 
1913, 14,409. Best in Northern Indiana. 


I0WA 

Burlington, Hawk-Hye. Average 1912, daily, 
9,875; Sunday, 10,854. ‘All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.'12), 36,446. 
Evening Trioune, 20,824 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 66,172—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad field. 

Washington, Ave. Fournai. Oniy daily in 
county. 1,975 supscripers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Zvening Courier, 56th year; Av. dy. 
1912, 8,711. Waterioo pop., 29,000. 


EKENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courier-Journal. Average 1912, 
daily, 28,066; Sunday, 49,151. 
Louisville, The 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1912 net paid 49,632 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, /tem,6 mos. sworn st’ment U.S. 
P.O. d’y & Sun., Oct.’12, Mar.’12, net cir..48,625. 


MAINE 
Augusta. Kennebec Yournai, daily average 
1912, 10,908. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1912, daily 
10,692 
Portland, Avening Axbress. Net average tor 
1912, dail 19, 025. Sunday 7élegram, 13,220. 
























MARYLAND 


timore, News, daily. News Publishing 

Slaves . Average 1912—Sunday, 66,894; daily, 

“iis 80,048. For April, 1913, 79,008 
dy. ; 57,682 Sun. 

I'he absoiute correctness pf the 


GUA i] latest circulation rating accorded 
AN the Mews is guaranteed by the 
TEEO Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 


pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


KKK KI 


Boston, Glove. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1912, 190,149. 
Sunday 
1912, 322,915. 
Advertising Totals: 1012, 8,642,611 lines 
Gain, 1911, 266,460 lines 

1,724,621 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. : 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totais include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want" ad. Ihey are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totais trom 
January 1, 1912, to Decemper 31, 1912. 
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Boston, Bvening Transcrift (©©). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount o! week day ad. 

Boston, Daily Post. April circulation aver- 
ages of The Boston Post: Daily Post, 419,196; 
Sunday Post, 315,431. 

Boston, Herald and Traveler-Herald, all-day 
circulation over 200,000. A great quality news- 
papex in the morning and concentrated local 
and suburban circuiation in evening. 

Lawrence, 7¢legram, evening, 1912, av. 8,986. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1910, 
16.562; 1011, 16.987; 1912, 18,338. ‘Iwo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Avening News. Actuai daily average 
for 1912, 19.198. 

Worcester, Gasette, evening. Av. Jan. to Dec., 
"12, 20,367. The “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1912, 88,463. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1912, daily 
10,475 ; Sunday, 11,464. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 

31, 1912, 105,260. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circuiating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 


Atal is Practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Maas =6Montana, Western Wisconsin and 


Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Journal. Every 

¢ evening and Sunday (@@). In 

1912 average daily circulation, 

evening, 81,403. In 1012 average 
Sunday circulation, 84,714. Daily average cir- 
culation for April, 1913, evening only, 85,853. 
Average Sunday circuiation for April, 1913, 
89,480. 
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CIRCULATION Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
hlich EK i hed 





urphy, p ier. 

1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 

Average circulation of daily 

Trioune for year ended Dec. 31, 

1912, 109,461. Average circuia- 

tion of Sunday 7ridume for same 

period, 154,403. Average net paid 

by Printers’ circulation for 1012, daily 7r#- 

Ink Publish- dune, 100,184; Sunday 7ribune, 
ing Company 142,981. 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis, Nationai Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 912, 123,483 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. Daily average Oct. 
Ist, 1912 to Mar. 31, 1913, 10,935, 

Camden, Post-Telegram. 10,900 daily average 
1912. Camden’s oldest daily. 

Trenton, Avening Times. ‘08, 21.326: 2c—'oo, 
19,062; ’10, 19,288; ’11, 20,116; '12—21,989. 


NEW YORE 
Albany, Avening Fournai. Daily average tor 
Printers’ Ink says, *‘now has the larg- 
Buffalo, Comrser, morn. Ave., 1912, Sundar, 
months, 1913, 100,496. 


1912, 18,155. It's the leading pape:. 

The Brookiyn Standard Union, 

4 est circulation in Brooklyn”. Daily 

average ior 1012, 64,406. 

99,692; daiiy, 54.496: Enquirer, evening, 37.182. 
Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, three 
Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. The Morn- 

ing Herald. Daily average for 1912, 6,139. 


NEW YORK CITY 


The Globe Largest high-class evening 
circulation. Counts oniy 
papers sold for cash. Net cash daily average, 
year ended April 30, 1913, 132,194. A. A. A. 
and N. W. Ayer & Son certificates. 
Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1912, 22,010. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 
Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1912, 2,666. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (c.),av.Ap'l,'13, 
4,550. Semi-Weekly Sentinel, av. April,’13, 6,360. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1912: Daily, 106,484: Sun., 134,255. 
For April, 1913, 112,009 daily; Sunday, 143,630. 
Y . Vindicator. D'y av.,’12, 16,971, 
LaCoste & Maxweil, N. Y. & Chicago. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, Zimes, daily. 22,819 average, 
April, 1913. A larger guaranteed pai 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 

Philadelphia. The Press (@@) is 
Philadelphia's Great Home News- 


claw Paper. Besides the Guarantee 
AN Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
TEEO on the Roll of Honor—the three 


most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for 1912, 87,223; 
the Sunday Press, 178,858. 

Washington, Retorter and Observer, circulation 

average 1912, 18,060, 








West Ghester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1912, 16,185. In its 41st year. 
independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 
Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, eve. net, sworn, 
average 1912, 18,681. 
Williamsport, Daily Sun and News. Average 
for December, 1912, 17,026. 
York, Dispatcn and Daily. Average for 1912. 
18,688. Covers its territory. 


RHODE. ISLAND 
Pawtucket, Hvening 7 imes. 
tion for 1912, 21,097—sworn. 


Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
4 for 1912, 24,468 (O@). Sunday, 34,777 


Average circula- 


(OO). HAvening Sulletin, 62,847 aver- 

age 1912. 
Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1912, 6,449. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Avening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1912, 8,599. 
Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months ending 
Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 
Sunday, 18,5625. March, 1913, 
average, daily, 20,460; Sunday, 
20,180. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paper in city. 
1912, 6,083. Examined by A.A.A. 
Burlington, Free Press. Examined by A.A.A. 
9,418 net. Largest city and state. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, 7he Bee (eve.) Aver. Mar., 1913, 
6,718. April, 1913, ave , 6,758. : 


Av. 
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WASHINGTON 
Seattle, 7 he Seattle Times (@G) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 


and the Pacific Northwest. It 
ce combines with its 1912 cir, of 
TEEO 66,152 daily, 84,544 Sunday, rare 


quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive valine 
to the advertiser. The 7smes in 1911 beat its 
nearest competitor by over two million lines in 
advertising carried. 
Tacoma, Ledger. 
and Sunday, 21,347 
Tacoma, News. 
20,698. 


Average year 1912, daily 


Average for year 1912, 


WISCONSIN 

Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 4,063. Established 
over 40 vears ago. 

Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, April, 1913, 
daily 6,041; semi-weekly, 1,655, 

Milwaukee, /he Evening Wis- 
consin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for 1912, 46,654. The 
Evening Wisconsin is the State's 
favorite home newspaper. Chas. 
H. Eddy, Foreign Rep., 5024 Met- 
ropolitan Bldg., New York; 723 
Old South Bldg., Boston; 1054 
Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago. 

Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. March, 1913, 
Average circulation, 7,033. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 
Fort William, farthest West city in Ontarie. 
Times Journal, daily average, 1912, 4,132. 
QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 1912, 48,237 
daily. Highest quality circulation. 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average, Ist 3 mos. '13, 
12,208. Largest circulation in Saskatchewan. 
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Want-Ad 








Mediums 























CONNECTICUT 
MERIDEN Morning Record. Unusually large 
lead in Want Ads, in exceptionally profit- 
able field. Rate, cent a word; 6 cts. for 7 times. 
N EW Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- 
um of State. Rate lc.a word. Av.’12,19,198. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
THe Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Aas of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 

seNJ EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads The Daily News," says the Post-office 
Review, and that’s why The Daily News is 

Chicago's ** want ad " directory. 
THe Chicago Bxaminer with its 641,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results, Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


od MAINE 

T= Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 

carry more Want Ads than all other Portiand 
papers combined. 

MARYLAND 

HE Baltimore News carries mbre Want Ads 

than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 
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Neal Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,556 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


0.0.0 6 & ¢ 


MINNESOTA 


CIRCULATI'N THE Minneapolis Tribune, 

Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 
Northwest, carrying more paid 


oUSA want ads than any other daily 
ero newspaper in the Twin Cities. - 
Printed in 1912 110,179 more in- 
fear Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. 

by Printers’ Rates: 
14 Haw, Oo. ates: 1 Cent a word, cash with 


the order; or to Cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 















7 
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HE Minneapolis Journal, 

every Evening and Sunday,] ©© 

carries more advertising every 
month than any othernewspaper 


in the Twin Cities. No free or 
cut-rate advertisements and apb- 


solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
@©© | Cash order one cent a word, 
minimum, 20 cents. 
NEW YORE 


que Albany Hvening Journal, Kastern N.Y.'s 
best paper tor Wants and Classified Ads. 
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THE Buffalo Evening News is the best class:- 
fied advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 
OHIO 
HE Y g n Vindicat Leading Wai.t 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circuiation, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7smes carnes from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 
UTAE 
Tus Salt Lake 7rsbwme—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 











(O®d) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 





of their circulation. 


$32.76 if paid wholly in advance. 








Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
Among old chemists. gold was symbolically represented 
by the sign @.—Webster's Dictionary. 

Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 35 cents per line per week. 
tisement accepted) cost $36.40 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 


Two lines (the smallest adver- 














ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT. OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy. av. 1912, 
63,804 (@@). Delivered to nearly every home. 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark" journal for-bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Comrser-Fournai (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best peopie. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and wooien 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Bvening 7 ranscript (@@), established 
1830. ‘he only gold mark daily in poston. 

Worcester L'’Opinion Publique (@@). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Fournai (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. Carries more ad- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn HZagie (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Auginecring Record (@@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the world, 
Circulation quadrupled in 9 years, now 19,500 
and over weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHINGCO. 

Hardware Dealers' Magazine (@@). Sp 
copy mailed on request. 263 Broadway, N. Y. 

New York Heraid (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraid first. 

The, Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post." 
Printers’ Ink 








Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the worid. 

I'he New York 72mes (@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of five of 
the seven other New York morning newspapers. 

New York /ribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (O@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
1912, sworn net average, Daily, 87,223. Sun- 
day, 178,858. 


THE PITTSBURG 
eo) DISPATCH 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field, Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
deiivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 

Providence Fournai (@@), only morning paper 

among 600,000 peopie. ‘ ‘lhe R. 1. Bible.’’ 
TENNESSEE 

The Memphis Commercial- Appeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is aiso one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 

WASHINGTON 

The Seattle 7imes (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 

WISCONSIN 

The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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Simple Sincerity 
and Selling F orce 


Win! 


T ‘HE red automobile is waning in 
popularity. So is red fire in ad- 


vertising. 
Spectacular copy and brash selling 
effects no longer make good. 


Earnestness—a true belief in the 
product—and simple, straightforward, 
believable arguments carry greatest 
weight in both printed and personal 
salesmanship. 


Taylor-Critchfield Personal Service 


Multiplied is founded on the idea of 


Sincerity plus Practical Merchandising 
—the ability to analyze a proposition 
and tell its most interesting, convinc- 
ing story. 


Let us place our ideas of Service be- 
fore you. We believe you will find 
them along distinct, helpful lines. 
And an interview means no obligation 
to you. Will you write? 


The Taylor-Critchfield Co. 


One of the Leading Advertising Agencies of America 
NEW YoRK CHICAGO DETROIT 
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“The Highest 
Paid Salesman 


In the World” 


is the title of an inter- 
esting booklet which will 
be sent complimentarily, 
to a limited number of 
United States advertisers 
who will write for a 
copy before the edition 
is exhausted. 


J. J. GIBBONS Limited 
CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


119 West Wellington St. Coronation Bldg. 
TORONTO MONTREAL 
Sterling Bank Building 
WINNIPEG 


CANADA 


Cable address: “Gibjay,"’ Toronto Code; A.B.C., 5th Edition 








. 
SOME 


Gibbons Advertising 
in Canada 


Belanger’s Plows, 
Crompton Corsets, Pickering College, 
Hillcrest Colleries, A. E. Ames & Co, 
Page Wire Fences, Permanent Ink Co, 
R, A, Lister & Co. . Peerless Incubators, 
Ontario Wind Mills, Premier Separators, 
Cockshutt Plow Co, Randall & Johnston, 
“Ideal? Metal Beds, Barber Ellis Limited, 
Semi-Ready Clothing. Bax Will Forms, 
“Crown” Corn Syrup. Union Trust Co, 
Mc Alpin Tobacco Co, Muskoka Lakes, 
James Smart Mfg. Co. Renfrew Scales, 
Baillie, Wood & Croft. London Feathers, 
Toronto Furniture Co, Lifebuoy Soap, 
Omo Washing Powder. Comfort Soap. 
Russell Motor Car Co, Business Systems, 
Canada “Eg-Save"’ Co, Barr R ters, 
Shaw wood Underwear. Crown Fences, 
Canada Life Assurance. A. R. McDougall, 
National Mfz.Co, Canada Cycle & Motor, 
Polo Shoe Polish, Dr, Chas, A. Tyrrell, 
Ramsay’s Paints. German Kali Works, 
T. Pringle and Son Ltd, Acme Fences, 
The Williams Piano Co, Empire Fences, 
‘Magi’ Mineral Water, Packard Cars, 
Three-In-One-Oil, White Horse Whisky. 
Nasmith's Bread. Williams & Humbert, 
Henry Gowlland. Sun Fire Insurance, 
Canadian Heer Engines, Dictaphones, 
Hudson Bay Knitting Co, Regal Lager, 
Frost & Wood Implements, Dales Cakes, 
Pedlar People of Oshawa, Slater Shoes, 
Aromac Office Speciaities, M, L, Paints, 
Library Bureau, Kleinert Dress Shields, 
Canada Starch, Everybody's Magazine, 
Capital Farm Implements, City Dairy, 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup. Melagama Tea, 
Acetylene Construction Co, Delineator, 
C, & E. Hawkins, Limited, Comfort Lye, 
Bankers’ Bond Corporation, Sanguinol, 
Co-operative Booteries Ltd, Legare Co, 
Canadian Engines, Limited. Floorglaze, 
Rubberine, Di ummond Dairy Supplies, 
Imperial Life Assurance Co, Sanitaria, 
Abbey Effervescent Salt Co, Fry’s Cocoa, 
Footrite Shoes, Coate’s Plymouth Gin, 
Healatta Soap, Remy Martin's Brandy, 
Black & White Whisky, Adanac Water, 
Fairweathers, Vicker’s London Dry Gin, 
Nerlich &Co. National'Cash Registers, 
Outario Dept. of Agriculture. Snap Co, 
Lowe Bros, Paints, Nicholson File Co; 
Consolidated Plate Glass Co, Stamco, 
Imperial Wire and Cable Co, Vinolia, 
Canadian General Electric Co, 
Silver Mfg. Co, Columbia Graphophones, 
Shiloh’s Cure, Underwood Typewriters, 
Holt Renfrew & Co., Toronto, 
Dominion Organs and Pianos, 
Schroeder & Schyler, France, Force, 
Shaw Correspondence Schools, 
B. D. V. Tobaccos, John Gosnell & Co, 
Contederation Life Association, 
Keegan's Whisky,  Catesby Clothing. 
Vestal Olive Oil. Butterick Patterns. 
United Co-operative Stores, Limited. 
Toronto Hydro Electric System, 
Vapo-Cresolene, Waverley Pens, 
McCallam’s Perfection Whisk 

Standard Tube and Wire Fence Co, 
Montreal Debenture Corporation, 
Lindsay Library and Office Fittings. 
Canadian Home Market Association, 
Northerny Electric Rural Telephones, 
North American Accident Insurance Co, 
American Mechanical Toy Co. 
Chautauqua School of Nursing, 
Convido Port. Sunlight Soap, 
Si ha * 2 Brand y 


Canada Bread Co, 
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T is our observation 
that more and more 
business is coming to us 
on the initiative of the 
advertiser rather than on 
# theinitiative of ourselves. 









This is as it should be. 
We maintain a staff of 22 
men with working head- 
quarters in 4 large cities for 
the purpose of visiting busi- 
ness men who have told us 
they are interested, or who 
we think should be inter- 
ested in the Ayer way of 
advertising. 













These men are not solic- 
itors. We have never paid 
a commission to a man in 
our business or out of our 
business for bringing us an 
account. No man in our 
employ ever suffered a re- 
duction in income because of 
the loss of an account. We 















New York 








N. W. AYER & SQN 
Philadelphia 
Boston 





never knowingly _ interfere 
with pleasant and mutually 
satisfactoty relations between 
any advertiser and another 
agency. 


The time of these 22 men 
is chiefly taken up in service 
to our present clients. They 
are also seeking opportunities 
fora man-to-mandiscussion of 
sales problems. 


Aclient whom we enrolled 
recently and for whom we 
have written very little “copy” 
tells us that his sales depart- 
ment has received more 
stimulus from its contact with 
us than from the three agen- 
cies combined which have 
served him in the past ten 
years. 


This man needed our 
services. Wedid hima favor 
in telling him so. We're 
seeking other opportunities 
of a similar sort. 


Chicago 
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“The hands on the 


to the hour when the wastes in distribution have 


ae 


dial are pointing forward 








got to go just as the wastes in production have 


been going.” 


HEN a 

starts a national cam- 
paign on a sectional distribu- 
tion, there is double waste. 
Sales are made for com- 
petitors: the first flush of 
consumer interest is checked 
by inability to see the goods. 


manufacturer 


When a manufacturer starts 
a national campaign on a 
line of merchandise, that 
cannot for any reason—ship- 
ping cost, facilities, the char- 
acter of the goods—have a 
national sale, again there is 
waste. 


The modern need for 
efficiency demands special- 
izing in selling and advertis- 
ing. Demands concentration. 


k * * 
HE Standard Farm Pa- 


pers are concentrative 
mediums. 


Why say more? 


They reach intensively a 
given class or section. 


Printers’ Ink, May 29, 1913 


Yet their circulations y 
interlock as to form a 
tional farm paper with 1 
publishers. 


Standard Farm Papers cyt 
out the waste of distribution 
by enabling the manufac. 
turer to build his campaign, 
national or local, to suit his 
conditions. 





TRADE MARK OF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 
The Ohio Farmer 


are The Michigan Farmer 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Farm Hoard’s Dairyman 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Papers Kansas Farmer 


f The Wisconsin Agriculturist 

o Indiana Farmer 

California Country Journal, 
San Francisco, Cal, 

The Farmer, St, Paul 

Oklahoma Farm Journal 


Known 


Value 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 





Eastern Representatives, __ 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


Geo. W. Herbert, Inc, 
Western Representatives, 
119 W. Madison St, 
(Advertising Bldg.), Chicago, 
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